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ADVBRTISEMENT, 


THe reader is informed, that the fami- 
liar converſation which paſſed in the courſe 
of this journey, and which is related by one 
of the company, in this ſeries of letters, to 
his friend; was upon the following topics 
—The Toleration Act, paſſed 1689 The 
Enlargement of that Act, 1779 The Ame- 
gican War The Queſtion of a Reform 
The late Applications for a Repeal of the 
Corporation and Teſt-Laws— The French 


Revolution. { : 
April 2, 1793. C {oe ail 4 
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4 TRIP TO HOLY-HEAD. 


LETTER I, 


| Holy-head, 
DEAR JACK, 
"E got here laſt night well. How 

long we may be detained for a 

fair wind is uncertain. My time is em- 
ployed in walking about, and ſome part of 
it in recollecting a curious converſation that 
paſſed among us in our way hither. It was, 
I acknowledge, of a kind quite new to me, 
and will, I fancy, be amuſing to you. I 
I ſhall give you but a part of it in this firſt 
Letter. You may perhaps hear further 


from me hereafter on the ſame ſubject. 


Our company conſiſted of a Lady, two 
Gentlemen, and your humble Servant. We 


had not got far from town before one of 
B the 


„„ | 
the gentlemen broke filence, and with a 
great deal of good humour and vivacity 
ſaid, We are to ſpend two or three days 
together in this little room, and I make 
no doubt, from the good nature I ſee in 
each countenance, that we are all diſpoſed 
to contribute our utmoſt to the tranquillity 
and cheerfulneſs of this long journey. Now 
I have made it my obſervation, accuſtomed 
as I am to travel in Mail-coaches, that 'tis 
generally a good while. before the company, 
how well ſoever diſpoſed, are perfectly free 
and happy. A dead ſilence uſually pre- 
vails, till they have all framed a gueſs of 
each other's characters and profeſſions in 
life. I ſhould think, therefore, if we were 
inſtantly to throw out our ideas of one 
another, with that eaſe and freedom which 
I am ſure may be expected from the plea- 
ſant appearance of every one here, we could 
| ſcarce fail of being amuſed, and of falling 
upon ſome ſubject of diſcourſe that would 
be inſtructive and entertaining to us all. 
I hope I ſha'nt be miſunderſtood. I mean 
no other diſcloſure of our profeſſions in life 
than may introduce us to habits of free 
inter- 
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6 
intercourſe, and to the diſcuſſion of ſubjecte 
religious, political, or commercial, from 
which, however differently we may poſſibly 
think, light may be ſtruck without any 
undue heat. 

Sir, ſaid a gentleman that ſat in the op- 
poſite corner, I perfectly underſtand you, 
and, for my own part, have no objection 
to the propoſal. But what do you mean 
by profeſſion? our religious, or civil pro- 
feſſion? Oh! replied the other, both, or 
either, juſt as you pleaſe. Well! but which 
faid the anſwerer, is to be gueſled at firſt ? 
Faith'! replied the gentleman who pro- 
poſed the ſcheme, I don't care which. 
The company, however, all agreed that 
we ſhould begin with religion. Why then, 
ſaid the gentleman in the corner, as you 
have made the propoſal, I think you, my 
good Sir, ſhould begin. With all my 
heart, replied he, and, if you pleaſe, «begin 
with you, Sir, who I take to be a Diſ- 
ſenter. 

You have rightly gueſſed, anſwered the 
other. But give -me leave to aſk, What 


was your reaſon for ſuppoſing me a Diſ- 
„ ſenter? 


a 


4 
ſenter? Why, ſaid he, there is a Je ne ſai 
quot, a certain ſomething. in your counte- 
nance, excuſe me if I call it primneſs, which 
I have often noticed in thoſe of your profeſ- 
ſion. And then, Sir, I obſerve your dreſs 
is plain and grave, from whence I conclude 
you are a clergyman of that order. And 
now having taken this freedom with you, 
you are at liberty, Sir, to take the ſame 


with me, and to tell the company what 
you take to be my religious profeſſion. 


Why, then, replied the Diſſenter, I take 
you, Sir, to be a Churchman. Yes, Sir, 
faid he, I am: and give me leave in re- 
turn to aſk, What are your reaſons for this 
opinion? Why truly, ſaid the Diſſenter, be- 
ſide the conſideration, that the majority 


being of your profeſſion the chance is 
greatly in favour of my gueſs; beſides this, 


your free mode of ſpeaking, not very uſual 
among the prim Diſſenters, (Faith! I 


don't care which) induces me to ſuppoſe 
that you are no Non-Conformiſt. 


No, I am not, ſaid our good- natured 
Churchman, and I wiſh, my good Sir, 


you were not. For, to tell you the truth, 


I have 


| 


\ 133 

I have had, eſpecially of late, great preju- 
dices againſt that deſcription of people. 
But I don't mean any reflection on you. 
For however miſtaken, and on ſome ac- 
counts dangerous members of ſociety, the 
generality of them may be, I do really 
augur otherwiſe of you. Your appearance, 
Sir, is grave; yet with that gravity I ob- 
ſerve a mixture of frankneſs and good- 
nature. 

But now we are got upon ths ſubject, 
added the Churchman, will you oblige me, 
Sir, all cenſure apart, with ſome account 
of the principles of that body of people, 
for I may poſſibly be miſtaken in my opi- 
nion of them, and I have no doubt there 
are ſome worthy men among them. 

A Diſſenter, he replied, in the proper 
acceptation of the term, is one who con- 
forms not to the rites of the Church of 


England, whether he be a Papiſt, Quaker, 


Preſbyterian, Independent, or Baptiſt. But, 
in the ſenſe it is commonly uſed, it means 
thoſe of the three laſt deſcriptions. And 
the Toleration Act, at the Revolution, had 
them chiefly in its eye, as had alſo that 

B 3 further 
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further Act paſſed in their favour in the 
FER FA» - |; 

But pray, Sir, ſaid the Churchman, now 
you ſpeak of the Toleration Act, will you 
do me. the favour of explaining it, for in- 
deed I have but an imperfect idea of it? | 

You muſt know, .Sir, anſwered the 
Diſſenter, at the eve of the Revolution in 
1688, both the Church and the State were 
in imminent danger. Popery, with all its 
tremendous conſequences, was Coming in 
upon us like a flood. The Biſhops felt the 
danger, and ſenſible that the Diſſenters had 
not been treated as they ought to have been, 
and that their concurrence was neceſlary to 
ſecure the Church from falling again into 
the hands of the man at Rome, they made 
friendly overtures to them, and aſſured them 
of their ardent wiſh, when this cloud ſhould 
be diſperſed, that they, the Diſſenters, 
might be put on a footing that ſhould be 
perfectly eaſy and happy to them. The 
Diſſenters readily concurred in the ſcheme 
pf the Revolution. King William, of glo- 
rious memory, came in. And one of the 
fig ſt things he wiſhed to haye ſettled, o_ 

the 
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5 
the providing for their ſecurity and proſpe- 
rity, ſenſible that they were his moſt hearty 
friends, as they were known to be the 
friends of the conſtitution and liberty, But 
the moſt that could then be done for them 
was, the paſſing what is called the Tolera- 
tion AF, which you wiſh me to explain to 
you. | 
Now you muſt underſtand, that many 
oppreſſive and cruel laws were paſſed againſt 
the Diſſenters during the Reign of Charles 
the Second. Theſe, it was natural to ex- 
pect would, at the Revolution, have been 
inſtantly repealed. But they were ſuffered 
to remain in the Statute Book ; and, in- 
ſtead of the repeal of them, the Tolerations 
Act came in to the aid of the Diſſenters, by 
exempting them from a liableneſs to thoſe 
Statutes, upon condition of their taking 
the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, 
making and ſubſcribing the Declaration 
againſt Popery, and ſubſcribing' the doc- 
trinal Articles of the Church. So that 
doing this, though they object to the con- 
ſtitution, diſcipline, and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, they are put into a 
B 4 . ſtate 
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ſtate of protection, and are permitted to 
worſhip God in ſuch manner as they judge 
moſt agreeable to his word. 

Well! Sir, obſerved the Churchman, 
from this account of the Toleration Act, 
I find that you don't diſſent from the doc- 
trine, but only from the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Church, and therefore are in 
the main with the Church. 

True, anſwered the Diſſenter, that Was 
the caſe at the time when this Act was 
paſſed. There were few then, if any 
among the Diſſenters, who could not qua- 
lify under this Act. But the matter is now 
ſomewhat changed. 

But before we go into that queſtion, ſaid 
the Churchman, give me leave to aſk, what 
are the grounds of your diſſent from the 

articles which reſpect rites and ceremonies ? 
For ittis, I perceive, your difference in 
opinion with us here, that is the principal 
- cauſe of your ſeparation from the Church. 

To enter particularly, ſaid the Diſſenter, 
into the reaſonings upon this ſubject, would 
be too long and tedious a buſineſs for this 
company. I will, however, at your wiſh, 

Sir, 


1 


Sir, give you a general view of the matter 
in debate. We object to ſome of the ce- 
remonies of the Church, as not only having 
no authority from ſcripture, but as being 
of pernicious tendency. We object to 
others, becauſe, though in themſelves in- 
nocent, yet they are made neceſſary. We 
object to many things in the Liturgy, and 
to the diſcipline and government of the 
Church, as not agreeing, in our opinion, 
with the rule laid down in the New Teſta- 
ment, and the practice of primitive times. 
But more than this, we have our objections 
to the fundamental principle on which 
the Hierarchy ſtands. Your Church, Sir, 
claims © a power” to which we think it 
not competent of decreeing rites or ce- 
remonies,” and affirms that © it hath au- 
thority in controverſies of faith.” It is, 
excuſe me, a parliamentary Church. In 
ſhort, being eſtabliſhed by the law of the 
land, and endowed by the ſtate, we are at 
a loſs to conceive how it can agree with our 
Saviour's account of it, who tells us that 
his kingdom, or Church, is not of this 
world.” Nor can we reconcile its conſti- 
| tuition 
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* n me. 


e 
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tution with the account you give of it in 
your own articles. For if the Church of 
Chriſt be as you ſay, ** a congregation of 
faithful men, and ſo collected out of the 


world, how can every individual in a pariſh * 


be a member of it, yea, even Jews and In- 
fidels, for theſe are liable to excommunica- 


tion, and therefore muſt, in your opinion, 
be of the Church ? 


Why, Sir, ſaid the Churchman, ac- 


cording to your account of our Church, it 


muſt be Anti-Chriſtian, and you can be no 

other than hoſtile to it. en 
But I beg you, Sir, replied the Diſ- 
ſenter, to have patience. If you will al- 
low me to proceed a moment in what 1 
have to ſay on this matter, you will find 
me to be a very harmleſs enemy to your 
Church, if indeed the term enemy, which I 
know not how to reliſh, is to be applied to 
me at all. In the firſt place then, you will 
believe me when I ſay, that there are many 
individuals among the Governors of the 
Church, the Clergy, and the Laity, whom 
I greatly eſteem, and account moſt ſincere 
and exemplary Chriſtians. Many of the 
forms 
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forms uſed in the Church I highly approve 
of, and no doubt multitudes in the com- 
munion of it will be finally ſaved. And 
though I do not underſtand the buſineſs of 
an alliance between Church and State, or 
that this idea has any foundation in the 
New Teſtament, yet I revere the civil con- 
ſtitution of my country, and will be obe- 
dient to its laws in every inſtance that does 
not affect my conſcience, and the duty I 

owe God and my neighbour. | 
Vea, Sir, I admit that if the majority 
in any ſtate are diſpoſed to eſtabliſh a par- 
ticular form of religion, I ought not by 
any act of violence, to oppoſe them, or to 
behave myſelf with any the leaſt appear- 
ance of rudeneſs or indecency towards 
them. Thou ſhalt not revile the gods 
(the rulers) of thy people.” And I will 
add, as moſt countries have adopted ſome 
form of religion, and it is the idea of by 
far the greater part of the people of this 
country, that a certain form ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed here, I know of none, upon the 
whole, more favourable to the civil inte- 
reſts of men than ours. I had much ra- 
ther 
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ther that Epiſcopacy, managed with that 
moderation which has prevailed for near a 
century paſt, ſhould be the eſtabliſhment, 
than the forms of the Preſbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, or Baptiſts. Indeed, on the prin- 
ciple I have laid down, which is common 
to the generality of the Engliſh Diſſenters, 
neither of theſe can be eſtabliſhed, And 
what better ſecurity can a people give to 
the ſtate for their peaceable diſpoſition, than 
the public avowal of principles, by which 
they preclude themſelves from a poſſibility 
of being uppermoſt ? 

Indeed, Sir, ſaid the Churchman, your 
reaſoning ſtrikes me as having force in it, 
and the mildneſs of -your diſpoſition not a 
little pleaſes me. I won't be haſty ; but 1 
was going to ſay, you have almoſt In 
me to be a Diſſenter. 

Well! Sir, replied the Diſſenter, I can 
only ſay, as St. Paul did to King Agrippa, 
« I would to God you were not only al- 
moſt, but altogether ſuch as I am, ex- 
cept''—ſhall I fay © theſe bonds?“ No. 
The diſabilities and reſtraints that I lie 
under, however unjuſt and unreaſonable, 

arg 
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are not to be mentioned the ſame time with 
what the Apoſtle ſuffered, and what an in- 
finite number of my pious anceſtors en- 
dured. ä 

But we'll pauſe here. We are juſt got 
to our Inn, where I hope we ſhall meet a 
good dinner, and that none of the company 
will have any objection to fit down at the 
ſame table with a Non-conformiſt. You 
will find, my good Sir, though you 
thought me ſomewhat prim, that I can be 
as cheerful as any of you, and though a 
Diſſenter, that I ſhall put forward after 
dinner our good King's health with as much 


zeal as any of you Churchmen. They 


were all pleaſed; aſſured him they were 
happy in having fallen into his company, 
and that they had only one requeſt to 
make, which was, that the ſame ſubject 
might be reſum'd in the afternoon. 


Thus. you have, Jack, our morning's - 


converſation, and by another poſt you may 
perhaps have our afternoon s. 


I am 


Yours, &c. 


Tre 


8 IR, 


AVING dined, drank the King's 

health, paid our reckoning, and en- 

tered our carriage, the ſubject of the morn- 
ing's converſation was reſumed. 

You gave us an account, Sir, ſaid the 
Churchman, in the morning, of the [To- 
leration Act paſſed at the Revolution in 
1689, and, if I miſtake not, intimated that 
there was another Act paſſed in favour of 
the Diſſenters in the year 1779. Will you 
be ſo good as oblige us with an account of 
this laſt, and of the hiſtory of it? 

This laſt A&, replied the Diffenter, did 
not repeal the former, ſo that thoſe miniſ- 
ters who chuſe to qualify under it, are till 
at liberty ſo to do. But this provides, that 
all ſuch miniſters as make a declaration of 
their belief of the Holy Scriptures, inſtead 
of ſubſcribing the Articles, ſhall, taking 
| the oaths of allegiance, &c. be entitled to 
all 


666 
all the exemptions and advantages of the 
former Act. 1 

So then, Sir, returned the Churchman, 
this is a proviſion for thoſe who object to 
the doctrinal, as well as the other, Articles 
of the Church of England. . 

It is, faid the Diſſenter. And if you 
will allow me to ſtate the fact to you re- 
ſpecting the Diſſenting miniſters, in the 
year 1772, the time when their firſt appli- 
cation to Parliament was made, you will 
underſtand the grounds and reaſons of it. 

The greater part of them (that-is of the 
three denoninations taken together) ap- 
proved of the Articles, and qualified as the 
law. directs. But very many of them could 
not conſcientiouſly ſubſcribe. Some, be- 
| cauſe they did not believe them. They 
therefore lay open to the penal laws. Some 
approved of them in general, but had their 
objections to certain terms in them of 
doubtful meaning. They therefore were 
in the ſame predicament. Some, and; not 
a few objected, that though they were 
true, yet being of human compoſition, they 
could not think it right to ſubſcribe them : 


they 
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they would ſubſcribe to the Scriptures, but 


not to words framed by fallible men. They 


therefore were alike expoſed to the penal 
| laws. And again, others objected to max- 
ing any confeſſion of faith at the requiſi- | 
tion of the civil magiſtrate. 

Now Sir, no man of a liberal mind will 
fay, that perſons of either of theſe deſcrip- 
tions, if peaceable and loyal ſubjects, be 
they Calviniſts, Arminians, Arians, or Soci- 
nians ; or be their reaſoning on the queſtion 
of - ſubſcription itſelf miſtaken or other- 
wiſe, are deſerving of the vengeance of the 
penal laws. | 

True, ſaid the Churchman, but give 
me leave to aſk, How can it be a matter 
of conſcience with any man, who is free 
to ſubſcribe to the belief of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to withhold ſubſcription to what he 
believes to be the ſenſe of ſcripture ? 

Why truly, Sir, anſwered the Diſſenter, 
I muſt acknowledge with you that I do not 
ſee the force of ſuch reaſoning. It would 
be no queſtion of conſcience with me, 
whether I ſhould, gr: a proper occaſion, ſub- 
ſcribe to a declaration drawn by others, 
pro- 


CF 
provided it met the idea and ſenſe of my 
own mind. Admitting, however, that 
there are perſons who have fach difficulty, 
ought they, though willing to fay they 
believe the Scriptures, to be denied the 
protection of the laws? Surely not. 

But the queſtion which moſt merited 
attention was, How far a man is obliged 
to give an account of his faith to him who 
has no right to demand it, and who de- 
mands it at the peril of depriving him, if 
he refuſe, of his 1 and civil rights? 
Here, Sir, I am at no loſs to ſay, he is not 

obliged, or, in other words, that he is 
guilty of no fin in refuſing to ſubſcribe. 
Yea, I will add, if it could be proved that 
his ſubſcribing were à poſitive acknow- 
ledgment of the rectitude of ſuch impoſing 
power, I ſhould think it were his duty to 
refuſe, becauſe the doitig it would be affirm- 
ing what he believed to be an untrith. 
But this in my opinion is not the caſe. 
Had Nero told St. Paul that provided he 
acknowledged himſelf a Chriſtian, no one 
ſhould do him any harm, but he ſhould 


have full liberty to preach the Goſpel where 
C he 
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he pleaſed, I can't believe St. Paul would 
have heſitated a moment upon the matter, 
whether he might conſcientiouſly make a 
confeſſion of his faith. No; he would 
have ſaid, I am a Chriſtian. The latter 
would have contracted no guilt by ſubſcriby, 
ing, though the former would have gone 
beyond his line in demanding ſubſcrip- 
_: 
But, indeed, if it be the will of the 
majority in any country, that a particular 
mode of. religion ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and 
it be their wiſh that the minority who 
diſſent ſhould be protected from the evils. 
to which their diſſent might expoſe them; 
an acknowledgment of their diflent (which 
is in other words a profeſſion of their 
faith) becomes neceſſary in order to their 
claiming that protection which the laws 
grant them. If a Diſſenting miniſter pro- 
fecutes thoſe who diſturb him in the diſ- 
charge of his duty, he muſt ſay that he is 
a Diſſenting miniſter, in order to avail 
himſelf of the law made in his favour. If 
he will not, how can he be protected ? 


Thus, Sir, you have a general view of 
| | | | the 


1 
the ſtate of the Diſſenters at this time, and 
of their various reaſonings on theſe matters. 
This being the caſe, ſaid the Church- 
man, I ſhould ſuppoſe the difficulty muſt 
have been conſiderable, to procure ſuch 
unanimity among yourſelves, as would be 
neceſſary to engage the attention of legi- 
ſlature. | 
It was, replied the Diſſenter, but how- 
_ ever, by prudent management, the diffi- 
culty was ſurmounted. 
Some good men among the Calviniſts, 
who lamented the growth of error, and 
ſuſpected that this application to Parlia- 
ment originated in an averſion to the doc- 
trine contained in the thirty-nine Articles, 
felt great pain, and thought they had a 
loud call in providence to oppoſe this mea- 
ſure. What are we, ſaid they, to go 
to Parliament, and hold a language that 
implies indifference to our own religious 
principles ? We are not weary of what we 
take to be the true Goſpel, and in defence 
of which our pious forefathers ventured 
their lives. We want no relief. Beſides, 
where is the wiſdom of our officiouſly 
En -- e_ 
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coming forward; to remove out of the way 
of Socinians and Arians certain obſtructions 
to the propagation of their dangerous er- 
rors, which others are to be accountable 
for, not we?” This ſort of reaſoning had 
a conſiderable effect wich many perſons of 

honeſt minds but of little diſcernment. 
The principal people, however, among 
the Diſſenting Calviniſts, and by far the 
greater part of them, oppoſed this reaſon- 
ing with no ſmall effect. They nobly 
ſaid, We don't merely conſider ourſelves 
at liberty to join in this application to Par- 
liament, but think the regard we owe to 
our religious principles obliges us to give 
it all the ſupport we poſſibly can. God 
forbid it ſhould ever be thought, that we 
had our doubts that truth is incompetent 
to its own ſupport, or that what we un- 
derſtand to be the goſpel, wants the aid of 
the wealth of this, world to add ſplendor 
to it, or of the powers of this world to 
cruſh its oppoſers. As we wiſh to enter 
the field ourſelves unmanacled, we- wiſh 
alſo the adverſary may. We will meet him, 
not with carnal, but ſpiritual weapons ; 
with 
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with ſound reaſoning, and not contemp- 
tuons language; with the Word of God 
and the armour of righteouſneſs, and not 
with fines and impriſonment. The 
wrath of man worketh not the rightcouſ- 
[neſs of God,” and truth muſt make its 
way to the heart by other means than hu- 
man laws. It is an inſult to Chriſt, to 
plant by way of defence about the impreg- 
nable fortreſs of his Church, the puny 
batteries of penal laws. Such an illegiti- 
mate mode of protecting and ſupporting 
his kingdom, is the moſt invidious method 
the enemy of mankind could contrive to 
weaken and deſtroy it. And were a man 


of the moſt erroneous principles in religion 


to publiſh his doctrine to the multitude 
from the iron bars of a priſon, he would 
be more likely to get proſelytes, than if he 
were allowed to harangue them in the 
open air, without any apprehenſion for the 
ſafety of his perſon or property.” This 
reaſoning prevailed, and by much the 
greater part, as I ſaid, of the Calviniſtic 
Diſſenters, cordially joined in the applica- 
tion. Mn Ae 5 | 58 
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Thoſe who could not ſubſcribe at the 
requiſition of the civil magiſtrate, what- 
ever their doctrinal ſentiments might be, 
were not to be perſuaded to join in the ap- 
plication. But their number, compared 
with the reſt, was inconſiderable. They 
ſaid, Pray for an entire repeal of the pe- 
nal laws, and don't ſubmit to the ſubſtitu- 
tion of one teſt in the room of another.” 
But thoſe Gentlemen did not allow them- 
ſelves ſufficiently to refle& on the great 
improbability, if not impoſſibility, of gain- 
ing that point at that time, conſidering 
the aſpect which thoſe laws bear to the 
Roman Catholics as well as the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters. Willing, however, that their 


brethren might be put into a ſtate of le- 


gal ſecurity, which it was hard to fay how 
they themſelves poſſibly could, they did 
not oppoſe the application, although they 
joined not in it. 

As to the remainder, who objected to 
human formulas, but were willing to ſub- 
ſcribe to the belief of the Scriptures, their 
number was not ſmall, and they were 
moſt hearty friends to the application. 

; 2 5 Thus 
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Thus the great difficulty reſpecting the 
general concurrence of the Diſſenters in 
this buſineſs was got over. And, among 
ſo numerous a body of people through the 
kingdom, it was not to be wondered at 
that here and there ſome ſhould be diſ- 
ſatisfied. 8 

I think, Sir, ſaid the Churchman, I 
clearly underſtand the grounds and reaſons 
of your application to Parliament, and how 
matters ſtood with you as a body at this 
time. But will you be ſo good as to give 
us the hiſtory of the application itſelf, the 
manner in which it was conducted, and 
by what means it ſucceeded ? 

Some miniſters, replied the Diſſenter, 
who had thoroughly conſidered the matter, 
conferred together upon it, and were of 
opinion, that this was the proper time for 
applying. But, previous to the calling the 
general body together, two or three of 
them who had the diſtribution of the 
Royal Bounty to poor Diſſenting miniſters, 

and their widows and children, and were 

in habits of intimacy with ſome of the 

leading pepple in power, thought it their 
* F 
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duty to ſtate this buſineſs to them, and 
to aſſure them that by taking it up and 
forwarding it, they would be doing a thing 
manifeſtly right in itſelf, and which would 
greatly oblige the Diſſenters. Lord North, 
ſtruck with the rectitude of the mea- 
ſure, candidly ſignified his willingneſs to 
accede to it. And Dr. Drummand, then 
Arch-biſhop of York, was, upon this the 
firſt mention of it, alike favourably diſ- 
poſed to it. 242 
The miniſters were allowed to inform 
their brethren of the good diſpoſition of 
government; and they, perſuaded that this 
communication would have a conſidera- 
ble influence to procure unanimity, im- 
mediately ſummoned the general body. 
The effect was ſuch as they expected. For 
thoſe, who it was natural to ſuppoſe would 
be cool, if not utterly averſe to the buſi- 
neſs for the reaſons before mentioned, 
were ſcarce likely to object, when they 
found there was ſuch a manifeſt opening 
before them. A committee was appointed 
to treat with our friends above, Which 
committee had quickly the pleaſure of 
4 being 
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being fully ſatisfied, that the information 
they had received was yell founded. 

But, Sir, not two or three Weeks-paſled 
before Lord North and the Archbiſhop 
had difficulties thrown in their way, which 


at firſt did not occur to their minds. 


They till clearly ſaw the rectitude of the 
abſtract queſtion reſpecting religious liberty, 
that no man ought to be perſecuted for 
his religious opinions ; but they were ſhook 
upon the policy of the meaſure, whether 
it were conſiſtent with the ſafety of the 
Church to enlarge the Toleration Act, 
and fo to allow of a diſſent from its doc- 
trines, as well as its rites and ceremo- 
nies. © This would be an innovation. 
If they faid A, they muſt ſay B, and 
ſo on to the end of the alphabet. The 
petitioning clergy were eager to have the 
Articles reviſed, and the granting the Diſ- 
ſenters their requeſt, would give encou- 
ragement to the others who were mani- 
feſtly for throwing all into confuſion. Be- 
ſides, if every man upon declaring his 
belief of the Scriptures might be allowed 
to ſet up as a preacher, a wide door would 
be opened to enthuſiaſm and fanaticiſm.“ 

| Such 
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Such were the main objections to the 
policy of the bill. Upon which I ſhall 
only obſerve here, that ſound morality is, 
after all, the beſt policy. Is it, or is it 
not right to perſecute men for their reli- 
gious principles? Or, in other words, to 
forbid them to propagate what they take 
to be the ſenſe of Scripture ? for ſuch li- 
berty and no more was the object of the 
bill. The telling them, You are not in 
a ſtate of perſecution, the penal laws are 
not carried into execytion, nor have you 
any reaſon to apprehend they will“ All 
this was to little purpoſe; for what man 
who knows himſelf to be a peaccable and 
good ſubject, can like to be in a ſtate of 
connivance inſtead of legal ſecurity? | 
So the matter ſtood when the Bill was 
brought into the Houſe of Commons— 
Lord North not having it in his power, as 
matters were circumſtanced, to give it 
poſitive ſupport, and yet, after what had 
paſſed, feeling himſelf no way diſpoſed to 
oppoſe it. Many able ſpeeches were de- 
livered in favour of religious liberty, and 
after a very particular inveſtigation of the 
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ſubje&, the bill paſſed the Commons by a 
great majority. Its fate was different in 
the Houſe of Lords, where, however, it 
was not without a ſupport, which did 
no ſmall honour to the abilities and * 
ciples of many noble Peers. 

The diſappointment was felt by the 
Diſſenters. They took care, however, to 
guard againſt intemperate warmth, which 
indeed would have ill become their cha- 
racter as miniſters of religion, and which 
they were ſenſible would, if indulged, 
operate powerfully to obſtruct the ſucceſs 
of a future application. For they by no 
means gave up the point, fatisfied their 
cauſe was founded in truth and policy. 

Many pamphlets were publiſhed on the 
occaſion, and light hereby diffuſed over a 
ſubject that had been little thought of. 
The Committee took great pains, by fre- 
quent viſits to the Lords ſpiritual and tem- 

ral, and to the members of the lower 
Houſe, to inveſtigate thoroughly the me- 
rits of the queſtion, and to obviate objec- 
tions urged reſpecting the influence which 
the paſſing this bill might have upon the 
ſafety and tranquillity of the Church. | 

They 
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They ſaid they had no connection with 
the petitioning clergy ; that they preſumed 
not to dictate reſpecting any alterations in 
the conſtitution of the Church, its diſ- 
cipline or articles; that it ill became them 
to give an opinion on the terms of ad- 
miſſion into it; and that whether the door 
were narrow or wide, all they had to aſk 
was, that there might be ſufficient room 
without, and that they might enjoy all 
that religious liberty, to which as good 
ſubjects they conceived they had a right, 
and which would not endanger the peace | 
either of the Church or State. 
Theſe reaſonings met with a patient and 
favourable attention, produced the deſired 
effect, and in the year 1779 the bill paſt 
both Houſes, and received the Royal aſ- 
ſent. | | 
But I am afraid, faid the Diſſenter, that 
you are tired with this long tale. We 
will diſmiſs the ſubject, for we are juſt got 
to our Inn. x 

Sir, faid the Churchman, we are obliged 
to you for the information you have given 
us, and as you gave us the King's health 
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at noon, we will certainly drink yours at 
night, and that of all ſuch moderate and 
candid Diſſenters as yourſelf. But I ſhall 
with much to know to-morrow, with the 

leave of the company, how you come now 
to be upon ſuch ill terms with govern- 
ment, and with the people of this country 
in general. 

Thus, my friend, I have given you our 
afternoon's converſation. And before long 
you may perhaps: Rave what. followed the 
next 2 8 


I am 


Yours, &c. 
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Vo ſee I am as good as my word. 

Having at our ſetting off, the ſecond 
day of our journey, had ſome talk about 
our entertainment the ' paſt night, the 
weather, country, roads, and our next 
ſage, we naturally fell upon the ſubject 
of the preſent political ſtate of the Diſ- 
ſenters; a topic which all the company 
ſeemed more deeply intereſted in, than 
what had hitherto engaged our converſa- 
tion. - 
Having gained your point, ſaid the 
Churchman, in the year 1779, and feel- 
ing yourſelves now in a ſtate of legal ſe- 
curity, I ſhould) ſuppoſe you muſt have 
been content and happy. We were, ſaid 
the Diſſenter. Pray how is it then, re- 
plied the Churchman, that you are now 
conſidered in ſo unfavourable a point of 
light, both by government and the people 
In 
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in general? For you cannot be inſenſible 
of the fact, that you are underſtood to be 
hoſtile to the meaſures of adminiſtration, 
and, forgive me if I add, the diſturbers of 
the public peace. | 

This queſtion, replied the Diſſenter, 
will require very particular diſcuſſion; nor 
am I unwilling to enter into it. But, 
in the mean time, you will give me leave 
to ſtate to you a few plain facts of mate- 
rial conſequence in this debate. Which 
done, you ſhall be at full liberty, Sir, to 
bring forward your objections to our po- 
litical character and conduct. And as you 
will not wonder that I ſhould vindicate 
the Diſſenters to the utmoſt of my power 
from the aſperſions caſt on them, ſo you 
may be ſure I will not juſtify them in 
what I take to be amiſs. 

In the firſt place then, he proceeded, it 
is a fact that the Diſſenters are, and ever 
muſt be, if they act conſiſtently with their 
principles and intereſt, Whigs. They are 
hearty friends of the conſtitution, that is, 
of limited monarchy, or that form of 
government by King, Lords, and Com- 

| mons 
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mons which has long obtained in this 


country. How it may be now with a few 


young people among them, of little pro- 
perty, leſs knowledge, and ſtill leſs mo- 
deſty, I wo'nt pretend to ſay. But I 
am ſure, a very little time ago, a repub- 
lican among the Diſſenters, would have 
been ſtared at as a wonderful phenomenon. 
To the principles alſo of the Revolution in 
1688, the Diſſenters are well known to be 
warmly attached, for that is the glorious 
era whence they date their liberties. By 
that event they conſider the conſtitution as 
confirmed, and proved to poſſeſs thoſe 
principles which are eſſential to its per- 
petuity and improvement. None rejoiced 
more than they did upon that occaſion; 
and King William, our glorious Deliverer, 
ever looked upon them as his natural and 
moſt cordial friends. 

The ſettling the ſucceſſion in the pre- 
ſent family, was a meaſure that afforded 
them the higheſt pleaſure. And as at the 
cloſe of Queen Ann's reign they trembled 
when the Schiſm Bill, that cruel engine 
of "wed _ was juſt taking effect, 

ſo 
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fo their joy was unbounded at the coming 
in of good King George. Their attach- 
ment to his family is too well known to 
need proof. The late Duke of Newcaſtle, 


whoſe zeal for the Brunſwick line none - 


ever doubted, and to whom his preſent 
Majeſty, in a converſation with him at the 
| cloſe of his life, acknowledged himſelf 
and his family more indebted than to any 
man for his exertions in the year 1715; 1 
fay, that good old Whig was their firm 
friend. They diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their loyalty in the two rebellions of 1715 
and 1745; and there are thoſe among them 
now living, who, at their own expence, 
and at the hazard of their lives, bore 
arms in defence of the crown. They may 
then expect to be believed when they ſay, 
as they have done on many occaſions, 
and lately in the moſt explicit and public 
manner, that they are the firm friends of 
the Hanover ſucceſſion as by law eſta- 
bliſhed. You are ſatisfied therefore, Sir, 
they are Whigs, nor is it eaſy to conceive 
| how they ſhould be otherwiſe fo long as 
DEER and hold their religious 
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liberties on the grounds of an Act of Tole- 
ration. 

There is another fact I wiſh to eſtabliſh, 
before we proceed to inquire how far 
they are culpable in the eye of government 
and the public—and that is, that the 
Diſſenters, take them as a body, have not 
deen accuſtomed to meddle with politics. 
The generality of them through the king- 
dom are plain pious people, whoſe minds 
are more occupied with the concerns of 
another world than this. So they may 
but provide for their families, be on good 
terms with their neighbours, and have 
no alarming apprehenſions of being de- 
prived of their religious liberties, they 
don't trouble their heads about what is 
doing above, who is in or who is out. 
When indeed public calamities are impend- 
ing, they inquire after news, and have an 
opinion to give on the meaſures of govern- 
ment-as well as others. | 

And though I am far from thinking any 
one is to be precluded from the right of 
judging for himſelf in queſtions of a po- 
litical nature, * am perſuaded that it 
| | would | 
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would be a great folly to attempt to ob- 


ſtruc the diffuſion of this kind of know- 
| ledge at a time when almoſt every man 


throughout Europe conſiders the trading 


in this commodity as his birth-right, yet 
the good old Puritans, whoſe deſcendants 
the Diſſenters are, were uſed to think ſe- 
rious religion on the decline, when good 
people, without any call of Providence, 
went with eagerneſs into ſpeculations of 
this kind; and I am well ſatisfied, that 
in thoſe congregations of the Diſſenters 
through England and Wales, where ge- 
nuine piety. moſt flouriſhes, there is the 
leaſt talk about politics. In cities and 
large trading towns, Diſſenters of opu- 
lence, and in a gentecl line of life, are in- 
deed under a temptation to mingle more 
with the world than their country bre- 
thren ; and how much they have ſuffered 
by it in their moſt important intereſts tis 
not to my preſent purpoſe to ſay. Only 
I muſt infiſt, for that is the preſent point 
to be eſtabliſhed, that the generality of 
the Diſſenters are not of this deſcription. 
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And as to their miniſters, Sir, they have 
more important matters to attend to than 
queſticns of policy and juriſprudence, 
which fall to ghe department of the Court 
and the Senate. Nor do I think, were 
you to inquire through the kingdom, you 
would find many of them ambitious to be 
accounted ſtateſmen. - If here and there 
fuch a one is to be met with, you will 
find little of that Puritanical favour in his 
public religious exerciſes, which much pre- 
vailed among the Diſſenters fifty or ſixty 
years ago, and which I hope is not even 
yet wholly departed. 

You will tell me, indeed, of a Dr. Price 
and a Dr. Prieſtley, men who have been 
much talked of, and who, in my opinion, 
have done a great deal of good and a great 
deal of harm. I do all honour to their 


characters as ſcientific men, and men of 


diſtinguiſhed integrity and virtue. By their 
calculations and experiments the world has 
been greatly benefited, and their reaſonings 


on civil and religious liberty have met the 
approbation of not a few wiſe and good 


men of all parties. But, Sir, confidered 
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as Diſſenting Miniſters, they evidently 
went beyond their line. And, popular as 
they may bave been among political and 
philoſophical chriſtians, I aſſure you they 
are far from being popular among the ge- 
neral run of the Diſſenters. You greatly 
miſtake the matter, if you ſuppoſe them 
to be the repreſentatives of the general 
body of the Diſſenters, or truſtees for 
either their politics or divinity. 

And now, Sir, theſe two points ſettled, 
that the Diſſenters are ſtaunch Whigs, and 
that taking them as a body they are not - 
noiſy politicians, but a ſerious peaceable 
people, what you may have to lay to their 
charge cannot materially affe& them. 

. Why, Sir, faid the Churchman, you 
are generally conſidered as having had a 
principal concern in bringing on the Ame- 
rican war. You were thought to be, 
of all people, the moſt eager in crying 
out for a reform both in Chureh and State, 
in repreſentation and executive govern- 
ment. The untimely, rude, and clamo- 
rous manner in which you brought forward 
your petition for the repeal of the Cor- 
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poration and Teſt Acts, ſhewed you to bo 


hoſtile to adminiſtration. And the extatic 


plpeaſure you expreſſed at the French Re- 


volution, and at every ſtage of its pro- 
greſs, marks your character às veering to 
republicaniſm, and as a people therefore 
who ought to be very . watched 
and guarded againſt. 

The Piſſenter replied, as to the Ame- 
rican war, which iſſued in a ſeparation of 
the colonics from the mother country, 


and brought after it a prodigious debt, 


which is ſtill an occaſion of complaint and 


uneaſineſs among us, it was an event 
greatly to be lamented. But if the cauſe 
of it be inquired into, it will be found to 
have originated in a concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances, few of which can with juſtice 
be imputed to the Diſſenters. The truth 
is, the diſmiſſion at the beginning of the 
preſent reign of a Whig miniſtry, whoſe 
zeal for the Royal Family had been long 


tried and approved, was an occaſion of 


genetal uneaſineſs. A change of princi- 
ples, it was faid, had taken place, and 


malevo- 


1 
malevolently circulated. It fled to the 
Colonies, and the people there were taught 
to look with a jealous eye upon the mea - 
ſures of government. 
And now, that cordiality and confidence 


which had long prevailed between them 


and us, began to decline. Nor were there 
men wanting who, themſelves deceived 
by falſe reports, or inſidiouſly meaning to 
impoſe on others, were in a temper to 
blow the ſparks of diſſatisfaction and ſufe 
picion into a flame. There was as yet no 
rupture, nor perhaps did & man among 
them dream of a ſeparation. The gover- 
nors, however, particularly of the northern 
provinces, ſent home alarming accounts of 
the diſpoſition of the people to revolt, 
The Americans, informed from hence of 
the ill offices their governors had rendered 
them, were irritated to the laſt degree. 
So that every meaſure adopted both to 
quiet and reſtrain them, was conſidered as 
meant either to lull them aſleep, or to en- 

ſnare them, | IG. 
They were, however, ſtill on both ſides 
reluctant to a ſeparation, inſomuch that 
D 4 neither 
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neither party could perſuade itſelf, that 


the oppoſite meant to puſh things to ex- 


tremities. This is well known to have 
been a fact as to the Americans, And I 
ſhall not eaſily forget what a great man 
Aid to me but a little before the war broke 
out :—< Sir; you may depend upon it there 
will be no blood fpilt in America.“ The 


event, however, proved otherwiſe. After 


many ſtruggles, the genuine effect of filial 
affection, full credit - was at length un- 
happily given to the report, that chains 
were forging for them by a Tory and de- 
ſpotic miniſtry. So they began to form, 


unite, and prepare for reſiſtance. And 


what followed you need not be told. 
Now, Sir, in many of theſe cauſes of 
the American war, the Diſſenters could 
have no influence. But you will fay, the 
northern coloniſts, becauſe defcendants of 
anceſtors driven from this country by the 
furious zeal of Arch-biſhop Laud, muſt 


to bo ſure be Diſſenters; and therefore 


no doubt had communicatiof with their 
brethren here, who urged them on to this 
buſineſs.” But this, Sir, ought to be welf 


4 proved 
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proved before it is aſſerted. There are 
documents now exiſting, and I will add 
in my own hands, which go directly to 
prove in the moſt unequivocal manner, 
that the leading people in the Maſſachuſet 
government, did not, at the eve of the 
war, aim at a ſeparation, much leſs at in- 
dependence ; and that they moſt heartily 
wiſhed to be on good terms with us, and 
to be conſidered what they inſiſted they 
were, loyal ſubjects. And you need not 
be told that the Virginian and ſouthern 
Colonies, which were by no*means of the 
Diſſenting caſt, were as violent in their 
oppoſition to this country as thoſe we have 
been ſpeaking of. 

If there were any among the Diſſenters 
here, who, in the early ſtage of this un- 
happy quarrel, carried their ſpeculations to 
ſuch a length as to perſuade themſelves 
that it was ſeriouſly the intention of go- 
vernment to ſubjugate the Americans, and 
that it was therefore their duty to warn 
them of their danger, I think they ſpecu- 
lated untruly, and are therefore to be 
blamed. It was by no means the intereſt 
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ef government to carry matters to the 
length which theſe people ſuppoſed. For 
whatever might be the principles of thoſe 
in power, they muſt have been very 
ſhallow politicians indeed, if they could 


| conceive it poſſible, conſidering the temper 


of the times, that they ſhould ſucceed in 
an attempt to enſlave the Colonies, with 
a view to rivet the chains upon us at 
home. Such an Utopian ſcheme could 
ſcarce enter into the heads of any men. 
And I know it to be a fact, that the Bi- 
ſhops, how much ſoever they wiſhed 
epiſcopacy to be admitted into America, 
(and under que reſtraints I fee no reaſon 
why it might not) were exceeding mode- 
rate in the meaſures they took to that end, 
and cautioned their friends in that country 
to be careful that they did not irritate 
their Diſſenting brethren, or give them 
the leaſt occaſion to apprehend that they 
meant to infringe upon their religious li- 
berties. 

A few viſionary people, who had filled 
their heads with horrible ideas of the de- 
ſpotic intentions of government, might 
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go into that country, and officiouſly cenſe 
the people wherever they came with their 
political opium, and ſo do, I won't fay in- 
tentionally but really, a great deal of 
harm. Such men, if they are to be brought , 
to their ſenſes, muſt feel themſelves un- 
happy, But the blame of this is not to be 
laid to the body of Diſſenters. Among 
all bodies of people there will be ſome 
wrong-headed folks, who at every change 
of the moon, every new appearance in the 
world and the church, run ſtark mad with 
politics and divinity. | 
But the war, as I ſaid, took effect 
| | through the unhappy copcurrence of a vaſt 
variety of cauſes, and ſome of them, to 
appearance, of very oppolite natures. Not 
this and that perſon only, or this and that 
deſcription of men only, are to be blamed, 
Both the Colonies and the Mother coun- 
try are to be blamed: they for being too 
credulous of every idle report brought 
to them, and we for being too haſty 
in our meaſures with them. The Ame- 
rican governors were to blame. Admini- 
ſtration was to blame. Parliament was to 
blame. 
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blame. The people of this country in 
en were to blame. 

Well but, Sir, ſaid the Churchman, 
Dr. Price took a part in this buſineſs, which 
always ſtruck me as having a tendency 
to inflame. IIis book to prove the injuſ- 
tice and impolicy of the war, was written 
with no ſmall acrimony; and his zeal, 
ſupported as it was with a phalanx of dif- 
affectec people, muſt have had an effect 
to puſh things to extremities. 

But, Sir, replied the Diſſenter, ſuppo- 
ſing him and his conneQtions to be ever 


. fo blame-worthy, why are the Diſſenters 


to be reproached? He did not write by 
their direction or authority, nor was his 
book, when written, taken up and recom- 
mended by any body of people among 
them. And it ſhould be remembered, 
though I am not fond of recrimination, 
that ſome who have ſince that time poured 
the moſt ſevere reflections on Dr. Price, 
as a friend of anarchy and the moſt licen- 
tious principles, were themſelves full as vio- 
lent as ever he could poſſibly be in their op- 
poſition to the American war. And if the 
| Diſſenters 


tg 


Difſenters muſt at all events be 1 
with having contributed to the failure of 
this unfortunate war, by their unreaſonable 
and warm oppoſition to it, they have at 
leaſt the conſolation to reflect, that the 
Father of the preſent miniſter, Mr. Burke, 
and many other friends of their King and 
Country, were ſharers with them in the 
blame. But, Sir, the complexion of the 
Diſſenters is not to be taken from the 


political writings of Dr. Price, any more 


than from thoſe of Mr. Iſrael Mauduit, who 


wrote as pointedly on the other fide of the 


queſtion ; and with whom not a few of 
them were in unifon as to political matters. 

But give me leave to obſerve, before we 
quit this ſubject, that the vaſt variety of 
circumſtances which contributed to the 
loſs of the Colonies, operated, as is. the 
caſe in all events, eſpecially thoſe of ſuch 
magnitude, under the direction and controul 
of Divine Providence ; 2nd this calamity, 
taken in the whole round of it, was 
meant, no doubt, to chaſtiſe both their and 
dur national ingratitude, and other crying 
vices. It will be well if we learn from 
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it the importance of moderation in our 
reaſoning about public matters, and of 
- guarding againſt that undue warmth which 
has often thrown the happieſt and moſt 
proſperous people into confuſion. , This 
advice is the more reaſonable, as in the 
ſhort account given of the origination of 
the American war, we have ſeen circum- 
ances of trifling account in the beginning, 
prove in the end to have been big with 
conſequences the moſt calamitous. 

Nor can we reflect on the part which 
the French Cabinet took in this buſineſs, 
and confider the miſerable ſtate to which 
it is now reduced, without being ſtruck 
with the viciflitude of human affairs, and 
feeling ourſelves obliged to acknowledge, 
Verily there is a God that judgeth in the 
earth. It requires a more than ordinary 
ſtretch of charity to believe, that their in- 
terference in favour of the Americans was 
the pure effect of diſintereſted concern for 
the rights of mankind, The world ſet it 
down to the account of "animoſity to this 
country. And if the queſtion were tho- 
roughly inquired into, it would perhaps 
: be 


(Q). 
be found, that it was a meaſure adopted 
through the counſels of thoſe, who hoped 


it would in its conſequences operate to 


bring about a change of a like nature in 
France. 5 


Be that as it may, the two characters 
which then drew the attention of the pub- 
lic, as the generous aſſertors of the injured 
cauſe of liberty, are now caſt into a hor- 
rible ſhade. The French General, who 
had commanded the forces of the revolting. 
Americans, we ſee, through the deſertion 
of his com-patriots at home, precipitated 
into a priſon ; and the unhappy Monarch, 


whoſe ſtatue amidſt the ſhouts of the new. 


American Republic, had taken place of 
that of the Britiſh King, periſhing by the 
hands of his own ſubjects on a ſcaffold. 
Theſe are a kind of phenomena in the 
hiſtory of human kind, which, to over- 
look, would argue the greateſt folly; and 
in which not to obſerve the hand of di- 
vine Providence, would require the levity, 
irreligion, and infidelity of the unhappy 
French. 


0 | But 
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But it is time to pauſe, and to diſmiſs 

for the preſent a ſubje& that will caſt a 

gloom upon our minds, and ſpoil our reliſh 

for our dinner. For we are juſt got to 

where our coachman tells us he can allow 
us an hour and no more. 

Thus, Jack, you have our e! morn- 

ing s converſation. The ſubject was re- 

ſumed in the afternoon; and if you like 


politics, you may perhaps, before tis long, 
hear again from 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER 1 


DEAR SIR, 


IN the afternoon, as was intimated in my 
laſt, our ſubje& was reſumed. 

Well, Sir, ſaid the Diſſenter, I hope your 
prejudices againſt us on account of the Ame- 
rican war are removed, and that you don't 
lay the blame of that buſineſs at our door. 
I do not, faid the Churchman. But there 
are other charges lying againſt you, which 
I fancy you will not find it ſo eaſy to get 
rid of. Who have been more buſy than 
you Diſſenters, to put forward this noiſy 
talk of a Reform, and ſo to throw a peace- 
able and happy people into confuſion ? 

Sir, ſaid the Diſſenter, there is no go- 
vernment on earth but has its imperfections 
and miſtakes, and of conſequence there is 
no government but needs a reform. You 


don't do well, therefore, to ſcout the very 


word as if it were a bad one, and to 
E | tremble 
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tremble at the idea of it as if you ſaw a 
ſpectre. There was never any period in 
the hiſtory of this country when a reform 
was not wanting, and he muſt know very 
little of the world indeed, who is not ſen- 
ſible that it is now rcally wanted; as well 
as loudly calted for. But give me leave, 
Sir, before we agitate this queſtion, which 
I hope we ſhall do with moderation and 
good humour, to diſabuſe the Diſſenters, 
as far as I am able, of the imputation of 
wantonly joining in the cry, with a male- 
volent view of throwing all into confuſion. 

Diſſenters have a right to reaſon upon 
the ſtate of their country as well as others ; 
and if they don't feel for its welfare, they are 
certainly not good members of ſociety. But 


the greater part of them, as I obſerved be- 


fore, are chiefly buſicd about matters of far 
greater importance than politics. If, how- 
ever, fecling in common with their fellow- 
ſubjects that weight of public taxes, which 
hath accumulated through various, and many 
of them I acknowledge unavoidable cauſes; 
if hearing abroad much talk upon the buſi- 


nels of a reform ; and if alarmed, as all the 


world 


- 
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world have been of late, with convulſions of 
a very extraordinary kind through Europe; 
if, I ſay, thus circumſtanced, they expreſs 
their wiſh that ſome lenient and effectual - 
meaſures may be adopted to redreſs griev- 
ances, and quiet the minds of the public, 
they ſurely do not merit the character of 
diſturbers of the peace of ſociety : eſpecially 
if they are careful to avoid thoſe intempe- 
guage as well as conduct, which tend not 
only to defeat the object, but in the long 
run to weaken and deſtroy a conſtitution, 
the beſt framed of any on earth to ſecure 
the rights and liberties of mankind. 
But, Sir, ſaid the Churchman, it is no- 
torious that many Diſſenters have fallen 
into thoſe indiſcretions (I might call them 
by a harſher name) which you proteſt 
againſt, Whether they have or not, re- 
plied the Diſſenter, we will by and by en- 
quire. In the mean time allow me to 
throw out a few general ideas upon the mat- 
ter of a reform, as it reſpects parliament, 
the executive part of government, and the 
. church. 
0 E 2 As 
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As to a parliamentary reform, it is a 
queſtion of great magnitude, and I pretend 
not to be competent to it. Its utility and 
importance have been announced by many 
in power, and it hath been much wiſhed 
for abroad. Something therefore ſhould be 
done. And common ſenſe teaches that 
whatever ſcheme 1s adopted, it ought to be 
a practicable one. But I have never yet 
met with any ſcheme that appeared to me 
to be of this deſcription. Thoſe which go 
to the greateſt extent, ſuch as Major Cart- 
wright's and the Duke of Richmond's, 
cannot in my opinion be attempted, eſpe- 
cially as things are now circumſtanced, 
without endangering the exiſtence of the 
conſtitution. And would a ſkilful phyſi- 
cian adviſe a remedy which he was morally 
ſure would deſtroy the patient? But, ſay 
the agents of France, that is the very thing 
that ſhould be attempted. *© Pull down 
your conſtitution. It may be caſily done, 
and if you want aſſiſtance we will come and 
help you.” But what ſober man, what 
friend to his country, even though his prin- 
ciples were republican, can reconcile him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf to the horrors of a civil war, and wiſh - 


to ſee our rivers dyed with blood? Or who 
that is concerned for his own ſaſety, would 
lend his hand to the pulling down a build- 
ing, under thc ruins of which he had every 
reaſon in the world to apprehend he ſhould 
be buried. But the conſtitution, Sir, is in 
my apprehenſion a beautiful and venerable 
ſtructure. It is its repair that is to be wiſhed 
for, not its deſtruction. Even in its pre- 
ſent ſtate it is infinitely preferable to an im- 
perious and tyrannical democracy, 


Whatever meaſures, therefore, may tend \ 


to reſtore to it its natural and proper vigour ; 
to poſſeſs each of the three ſtates of its due 
proportion of power, and to prevent their 


unnatural coaleſcence and abſorption in each 


other ; to guard every avenue to parliament 
againſt the approach of bribery and corrup- 
tion, and the dignity of thoſe who ſit there 
from the diſgraceful taint of venal influ- 
ence; and, in fine, to ſecure to itſelf the 
reverence, confidence, and hearty good will 
of the public ; whatever meaſures may be 
thought of that embrace theſe objects, al- 
though they may be gradual in their ope- 
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ration, every ſincere friend to this country 
would be glad to ſee adopted. I have not 
the preſumption to propoſe any, but really 
I think we ſhould not too haſtily ſuppoſe, 
that there is not wiſdom enough in the 
ſenate to deviſe ſome ſuch meaſures, or vir- 
tue enough to carry them into effect. Mr. 
Grenville's act for trying the merits of con- 
teſted elections, has produced very ſalutary 
conſequences, and why may we not hope, 
that other remedies may before long be ap- 
plied to the remaining evils complained of? 
As to the executive part of government, 
there 1s certainly occaſion tor reform in the 
mode of adminiſtering juſtice, and of levy- 
ing and applying the revenue. But be the 
evils in either of theſe departments what 
they may, they are not of ſuch a kind or 
magnitude as to juſtify the circulating com- 
plaints through tire kingdom, that not only 
tend to diſquiet the minds, but irritate the 
paſſions of the public, and ſo to provoke 

inſurrection and rebellion, | 
With regard to the former, admitting 
that great inconvenicncies do ariſe from the 
obſcurity in which the common law is en- 
| veloped, 


| „ 
veloped, and the difficulty of acquiring a 


compreheniive view of the ſtatute- books 
which are grown to ſo immenſe a bulk ; 
admitting that the progreſs of juſtice is ' 
much ſlower in this country than in ſome 
others, which by the way gocs to prove that 
our conſtitution 1s at a remoter diſtance than 
theirs from deſpotiſm ; admitting that the 
forms obſerved in our courts are intricate, 
expenſive, and tedious, and that the chi- 
canery of many practiſers in the profeſſion 
is become a very great grievance; ad- 
mitting, I ſay, that all theſe complaints, 
and others that might be added, are not 
without foundation: yet ſurely we have 
conſiderations to oppoſe to theſe evils, 
which do infinitely more than balance them. 
The mild ſpirit of our laws, which allows 
the accuſed all the aſſiſtance he can reaſon- 
ably defire, and at the ſame time caſts 
around the innocent an impenetrable ſhield ; 
the ſecurity afforded to our perſons, pro- 
perty, and reputation by the Habeas-Cor- 
pus Act, the law for trial by juries, and 
that reſpecting libels, which has lately re- 
ceived ſuch a parliamentary expoſition as 
e 18 
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is manifeſtly favourable to the liberty of tho 
preſs; the well known character of the 
judges, and the appointment of their ſala- 
ries by legiſlature, whereby they are made 
independant of the crown: the advantages 
derived from theſe ſources, too numerous 
to be particularly detailed, clearly ſhow that 
we have comparatively ſpeaking little to 
complain of on this head, but on the con- 
trary much to boaſt of. 

The king cannot ſend the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects to the Baſtile by a Letter de Cachet, 
nor a peer oppreſs the moſt helpleſs peaſant, 
without his having redreſs in our courts of 
Juſtice. So that what one of the learned 
judges obſerved the other day, in a charge 
to the grand jury of Middleſex, is moſt cer- 
tainly true, and deſerving the attention of 
the public—that © there is no nation in the 
« world that can boaſt. of a more perfect 
* ſyſtem of government than that under 
* which we have the happineſs to live, 
** where no man is ſo high as to be above 
cc the reach of the law, and no man ſo low 
as not to be within its. protection; where 
* the power of the crown (on the one 

hand) 
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* hand) and the liberty of the ſubject (on 
* the other) are both effectually ſecured, 
and at the ſame time kept within their 
proper limits.” 


But the queſtion reſpecting the revenue 


is generally thought the moſt intereſting, 
and a matter that calls loudly for reform : 
and no doubt the debt lying on this nation 


is very large, and the expences of govern- 


ment great, and of conſequence the taxes 
burdenſome. But then it, ſhould be re- 
membered, that about one half of theſe 
taxes go to the payment of the intereſt of 
this great debt, which hath been long ac- 
cumulating, and Which was prodigiouſſy 
increaſed by the American war; from the 
blame of which, as we have ſeen, no party 
among us is to be wholly excuſed. It 
ſhould alſo be remembered, that a great 
part of the expences of government are on 
all hands acknowledged to be neceſſary *, and 

that 


* The Biſhop of Landaff, in an Appendix to his Sermon 
preached in Charlotte - ſtreet chapel, April, 1785; ſays, it 
« has been ſtudiouſly inculcated into the minds of the mul- 
« titude, that a monarchy, even a limited one, is a far 
% more expenſive mode of civil government than a republic; 

« that 
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of the reſt is certainly moſt defirable and 
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that as a reform reſpecting the management 
im- 


« that a civil liſt of a million a yeat, is an enormous ſum 
* which might be ſaved to the nation. Suppoſing that every 


** ſhilling of this ſum could be ſaved, and that every ſhilling 
ol it was expended in ſupporting the dignity of the crown 


* both which ſuppoſitions are entirely falſe —ſtill ſhould I 
« think the liberty, the proſperity, the tranquillity, the 


« happineſs of this great nation cheaply purchaſed by fuch a 


« ſum; ftill ſhould I think that he would be a madman in 


* politics, who would, by a change in the conſtitution, riſk 


«« theſe bleſſings (and France ſupplies us with a proof that 
«« infinite riſk would be run) for a paltry ſaving of expence. 
% I am not, nor have ever been, the patron of corruption. 
« So far as the civil lift has a tendency to corrupt the judg- 


ment of any member of either houſe of parliament, it has 


« had a bad tendency which I wiſh it had not; but Ecannot 
** wiſh to ſee the ſplendour of the crown reduced to nothing, 
« leſt its proper weight in the ſcale of the conſtitution ſhould 
be thereby deſtroyed. A great portion of this million is 
«« expended in paying the ſalaries of the judyes, the inter- 
«« preters of our law, the' guardians of our lives and pro- 
«« perties Another portion is expended in maintaining am- 
* baſſadors at different courts, to protect the general con- 
« cerns of the nation from foreign aggreſſion; another 
«« portion is expended in penſions and donations to men of 
1 letters and ingenuity ; to men who, have by naval, mili- 


* tary, or civil ſervices, juſt claims to the attention of their 


« country ; to perſons of reſpectable families and connexions, 
„% who have been humbled and broken down by misfortunes. 
« I do not ſpeak with accuracy, nor on ſuch a ſubject is 
* accuracy requiſite ; but I am not far wide of truth in ſay- 


ce ing, 


E 


im portant, ſo this object has not been wholly 
kept out of view. In this buſineſs men of 
| ability have exerted themſelves, and not 


without ſome ſucceſs » and among them 


Mr. Burke by his labours has certainly me- 
rited a large ſhare of the thanks of the pub- 
lic. It ſhould further be remembered, that 
in the arrangement of the taxes attention is 
paid to the important queſtion of equality, 
and that a very. confiderable weight falls 
upon the opulent from which the lower 
orders of people are wholly exempted. 

It is alſo to be conlidered, that the trade 
and commerce of this kingdom have of late 
years rapidly increaſed, and of conſequence 
new ſources of employment for the poor have 
been opened, and the price of labour raiſed. 
The legal annual proviſion for the poor is, if 
I miſtake not, nearly of the ſame amount 
with the land tax. And the charitable inſti- 
tutions of every kind which have riſen into 


« ing, that a fifth part of the million is more than ſufficient 
* to defray the expences of the royal houſchold—What a 
« mighty matter is it to complain of, that each individual 


contributes leſs than ſixpence a year towards the ſupport 
„of the monarchy?” | 


b 
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exiſtence all through this country, within 
twenty or thirty years paſt, are too nume- 
rous to be recited, and fail not to excite the 
admiration of every foreigner that viſits us. 

And yet after all that has been ſaid, I 
don't mean to inſinuate that there are few 
if any evils to be reformed. Far from it. 
Men of avarice and diſſipation are of fruitful 
invention, and too many of theſe among 
us, void of all ſenſe of juſtice, and all 
feeling for their country, are ever upon 
the watch to enrich themſelves at the ex- 
pence of the public. Strict economy, there- 
fore, and unrelaxing attention are neceſſary, 
to guard the revenue againſt the rapacious 
aſſaults of men of no principle and of broken 
fortunes. | | 

But be the evils that call for redreſs what 
they may, no man who compares the ſtate 
of this country with that of any other king- 
dom or ſtate in Europe, will T think be at 
a loſs one moment to determine, on what 
ſpot he may be moſt likely to enjoy ſecu- 
rity, liberty, and happinets in their greateſt 
perfection. As to France and the Nether- 
lands, it is not fair to bring them, in the 


pre- 
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preſent criſis, into comparative view. But 
if any one, clearly convicted of ſeditious 
practices in this country, were to be pu- 
niſhed according to his demerit, I don't 
know a more adequate puniſhment he could 
receive than that of being baniſhed to one 
of thoſe ſtates. 

Reformation in the Church is what now 
remains to be conſidered. But I muſt beg 
leave, Sir, to be ſilent here. I am a Diſ- 
ſenter, and it ſtrikes me that it is ſcarce 
liberal for one who is not of the Church 
to take upon him to ſay what ought to be 
reformed in it. Indeed when called upon 
to juſtify my diſſent from the Church of 
England, I am under the neceſſity of point- 
ing out what I take to be amiſs. But this 
I wiſh always to do with candour and mo- 
deration; and when debating the matter 
about the body of Moſes, like Michael 
the archangel, I dare not bring againſt the 
adverſary, be he who he may, a railing ac- 
cuſation. 

Well but, ſaid the Churchman, however 
candidly you have treated the queſtion of 


reform in theſe three general branches of 


* 
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it, many of your brethren, I aſſure you, 
have treated it after a very different manner, 
or I am greatly miſinformed. 

I told you before, replied the Diſſenter, 
that having given my own opinion upon the 
matter itſelf, and upon the manner in which 
all queſtions of this nature ought to be 
treated, you ſhould be at full liberty, Sir, 
to point out what has been reprehenſible in 
the conduct of any of my brethren. But I 
beg you will keep it in mind that the 
inadvertencies, or if you will indecent 
warmth, of ſome among us, is not to be ſet 
down to the account of the body of Diſ- 
ſenters. 

Why then, Sir, returned the Church- 
man, we have heard much of your revo- 
lution ſermons, and revolution dinners too, 
the former filled with politics, and the latter 
followed with toaſts and ſpeeches, which, 
as the ſtory has gone abroad, were mani- 
feſtly calculated to excite diſaffection to go- 
vernment, if not to engender principles fa- 
vourable to republicaniſm. 

You have heard, rejoined the Diſſenter, 
ſome truth and a great deal of falſchood. I 

| will 
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will endeavour to ſeparate the one from the 
other in the beſt manner I can, and I have 
my information from ſources that may be 
depended on. | 

The Diſſenters have been uſed for a long 
courſe of years to pay a particular attention 
to two memorable days in our calendar, the 
fifth of November, when by an extraordi- 
nary Providence the flower of the nation 
eſcaped inſtant deſtruction by the hands of 
popiſh miſcreants ; and the fourth of No- 
vember rendered as famous by the landing 
of the glorious King William, whom the 
ſame Providence ſent hither to deliver us 
from the chains of deſpotiſm, that had 
been already forged, and were then juſt 
ready to be rivetted on us. 

The obſervation of theſe days, particu- 
larly by the Diſſenters, and down to the 
preſent time, no one can wonder at who is 
acquainted with the hiſtory of this country, 
and is a friend of civil and religious liberty. 
Sir, the principles of the Church of Rome 
are ſtill the ſame, however the tempers of 
many in her communion are meliorated 
by time and experience. Nor have the 

Jeſuits, 
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Jeſuits, thoſe able and faithful ſupporters 
of antichriſtian craft and tyranny, abandoned 
their ethical ſyſtem, though their inſtitution 
is now under a cloud. Their diſperſion has 
perhaps contributed to the propagation of 
their morals. And however many of them 
of late, to the ſurpriſe of all the world, have 
become advocates for liberty, it ought not 
to be forgotten that by their diabolical ca- 
ſuiſtry they have ſhaken kingdoms to the 
centre, and bathed millions of innocent and 
pious people in ſeas of blood. I ſpeak with 
no acrimony againſt individuals, but at a 


time when the tendency of men's political 


principles is watched with fo jealous an eye, 
ſurely thoſe political principles which, blen- 
ded with religion, go to the eſtabliſhing the 


moſt horrid deſpotiſm over men's conſcien- 


ces, properties, and perſons, ought not to 
be wholly overlooked. No apology, there- 


'fore, need be made for the obſervation of 


the th of November. 

The fourth, for the very ſame reaſon, 
ought to be obſerved. For the day the 
Prince of Orange ſet his foot on the Britiſh 


ſhore, a conſtitution the faireſt and moſt 
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venerable in the whole world, but then 
nearly on the point of expiring, recovered 
from the ſwoon into which the emiſſaries 
of Rome had. caſt her, aſſumed a ſmiling 
countenance, and aſſerted a claim ſhe ought 
to have, and ever will have, not only to 
ſecure her own exiſtence from immediate 
aſſaſſination, but to improve and prolong her 
life. This doctrine may not be pleaſant in = 
the ears of ſome people, but it ſtands upon 43 
the ſound. principles of reaſon and equity, 
and was that by which alone the revolution 
of which we are ſpeaking in the year 1688, 
could have been effected. The Diſſenters, 
though not benefited by the Prince of 
Orange's acceſſion to the throne, in the 
manner and to the degree they had a right 
to expect, yet to this day think of him and — 
the ſervice he did this country, at the ha- Os I 
zard of every thing that was dear to him, 4 
with -rapture, and feel the moſt pleaſing 
and grateful emotion at the ſound of © the. 
immortal memory of good King William.” 
Now thus circumſtanced, can you won- 
der, Sir, that they ſhould meet for public 
1 on the fourth and fifth of Novem- 
F ber, 
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ber, perſuaded as they-are that the hand of 


God was concerned in thoſe events? None 


ſurely can with reaſon blame them for offer- 
ing their unfeigned tribute of praife for 
theſe fignal interpoſitions of Providence in 
favour of their country. And yet even 
theſe meetings do not take place by the 
appointment of the Difſenters as a body, 
nor are they nniverſally obſerved in our con- 
gregations. But, Sir, allow me to aſk, Is 
it fair to give the name of politics to a re- 
cital of the facts to be commemorated and 
acknowledged on theſe occaſions? No man 
is a greater enemy to the bringing politics 
into the pulpit than myſelf, and J ſpeak the 
ſenſe of the Diſſenters in general. It is a 
great evil, and reflects no ſmall diſhonour 
on the character of a Chriſtian miniſter, 
whoſe mind when leading the worſhip of 
God, ought to be occupied with ſubjects 
of an infinitely more noble and ſublime na- 
ture. But it is an evil which, you will ex- 
cuſe me if I fay, hath prevailed leſs in our 

Church than in-yours. 
It muſt be acknowledged indeed that Dr. 
Price, and ſome other miniſters, did a few 
| years 


3 

years ago introduce into their ſermons on 
the fourth of November extraneous matter. 
Many Diſſenters greatly regretted it, and I 
believe they themſelves have fince been ſen- 
ible of the miſtake, as ill- diſpoſed perſons 
took occaſion from thence to inſinuate that 
they meant, the revolution in France com- 
mencing at that time, to put forward ſome- 
thing of the like nature here. But how- 
ever earneſtly theſe gentlemen wiſhed for a 
reform in this country, I am well fatisfied 
that a change in the conſtitution of it was 
an idea at the remoteſt diſtance from their 
minds. Nor yet do I mean wholly to ex- 
cuſe them. They were to blame. The 
minds of many of their brethren were hurt, 
and a cry was inſtantly raiſed againſt us as 
abuſing the liberty we enjoyed of worſhip- 
ping God in our meeting-houſes to the 
purpoſes of political dilate. But what- 
ever their fault might be in thus going be- 
yond their line, tis illiberal to the laſt de- 
gree to ſet it down to the account of the 
general body of Diſſenters. 

But it is your revolution dinners, faid the 
Churchman, that I have chiefly in view. 

N F 2 Theſe, 
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Theſe, if I am, not greatly miſinformed, 
have been conducted in a very indecent and 
riotous manner multitudes of people of 
every deſcription collected together little 
ceremony obſerved in their manner of par- 
taking of the feſtivity—a long train of 
toaſts after dinner—ſpeeches, motions, ſongs, 
clappings, and parading with colours through 
the hall—mounting the tables, knocking 
down glaſſes, and the like. And this I un- 
derſtand is called the revolution ſociety, 
where the cauſe of freedom is aſſerted, the 
rights of man defended, the meaſures of go- 
vernment canvaſſed, the tyranny of kings 
and ariſtocrats reprobated, and the glorious 
French revolution cried up to the ſkies. 
Yea more, from this faid revolution ſociety, 
I am told, have iffued meſſages and letters 
of congratulation to many Jacobin ſocieties 
abroad, and to the National Convention 
itſelf. 5 | 
Why really, Sir, replied the Diſſenter, 
one would ſuppoſe from your account of 
this ſociety, that it was inſtituted by the 
Diſſenters, upon ' ſome previouſly digeſted 
plan, for the purpoſe of diſcuſſing political 

| * queſ- 
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queſtions, oppoſing the meaſures of go- 
vernment, and fomenting a ſpirit of diſaf- 
fection and ſedition. But I can aſſure you 
this is not the fact. The truth is, a circle 
of friends, chiefly Diſſenters, have been uſed 
for many years paſt to dine together on the 
fourth of November, for the ſole purpoſe 
of commemorating the glorious revolution 
in the ycar 1688, The company, as I un- 
derſtand, was rarely numerous, the enter- 
tainment plain, and the whole conducted 
with decency and chearfulneſs. But even 
in this ſtate of the buſineſs there were many 
ſerious Diſſenters, who had their objections 
to this meeting upon the general ground of 
its tendency to promote levity and diſſi pa- 

tion. | 
Within however eight or ten years paſt it 
hath greatly changed its complexion. From 
a ſelect it hath become a mixed company. 
People of high rank have ſanctioned it with 
their preſence. Many ſpeeches have been 
made, the occaſion of the feſtival furnith- 
ing copious matter for men of talents to 
dilate upon. 'The principles of the revo- 
lution have been inveſtigated, and the king's 
* health 


4. XF 
health having been drank, the immortal 

memory of Kin g William toaſted, the peers 
and other diſtinguiſhed characters preſent 
complimented, and a ſong or two ſung, the 
company have broke up. 

Theſe meetings thus increaſing from year 
to year, and conſiſting of people of different 
deſcriptions and views, and who were too 
many of them diſpoſed to be noiſy and cla- 
mourous, as 15 the caſe in moſt public com- 
panies ; theſe meetings, I ſay, thus derang- 
ed could no longer be called meetings of 
Diſſenters, nor with propriety the Revolu- 
tion Society. So the irregularities took 
place of which you ſpeak, and which no 
doubt were. greatly exaggerated by report. 
Many that were uſed to attend them, not 
a little diſguſted, withdrew. And I hear 
at their laſt meeting, there were few re- 
ſpectable characters among them. 

Thus you bave, Sir, the beſt account I 
can give you of theſe revolution dinners, their 
origin, and the manner in which they have 
been conducted. And I leave you to judge, 
whether it would not be very illiberal to 
a the D as a body with i irre- 

gularities, 
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gularities, which it was by no means in 
their power to correct or controul. I will 

only add, that the more ſerious part of 
them have beheld theſe things with no 
ſmall concern and regret. | 

To-morrow, Sir, ſaid the Churchman, + 
we ſhall I hope hear what you have to ſay 
upon the buſineſs of your applications to 
parliament, for the repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Teſt-Acts. 55 

Thus, my dear Jack, you have our ſecond 
afternoon's diſcourſe. If you are tired of 
this tale, tell me, otherwiſe you may per- 
haps be at the expence of another letter or 
two, from 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER V. 


DEAR JACK, 


M* good old grandmother, I remember, 
uſed to tell us children, that the way 
to be good Chriſtians, was to call over in 
our memories when we came from church 


* what the par ſon had been ſaying: ſhe there- 
| fore always expected an account of the ſer- 


mon on Sunday evening. Now the long 
ſermon which our Non-Con parſon hasgiven 
us in our way hither, I haye been diligently 
recollecting; and if to be a good Chriſtian 
is not only to fear God, but to live in cha- 
rity with our neighbour, I do aſſure you the 
recollection of his diſcourſe has had a very 
beneficial effect with me in this way. 

Theſe Diſſenters I have been taught to 
conſider as a very obſtinate ſelt-willed peo- 
ple, governed more by humour than rea- 
fon; but I am now convinced that they 
Nel a great deal to ſay for neden and 


are 
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are men of principle and conſcience. . I 
took it for granted, that they were of a diſ- 
fatisfied, reſtleſs, contentious diſpoſition, but 
I am now perſuaded that, whatever may be 
the caſt of ſome few among them, who by 
their imprudent and clamorous behaviour, 
have brought the character of the whole 
into queſtion, they are, the generality of 
them, peaceable and friendly, loyal ſubjects, 
and good members of ſociety. And if we 
may judge of the reſt by the gentle and 
obliging manners of him who has held forth 
to us theſe two or three days paſt, I ſhall 
no more ſet them down for a moroſe, ſevere, 
and unyielding people. Indeed I am on 
tip toe to join them. What ſay you? But 
hold—we muſt have a turn or two more 
with them before we yield. You will there- 
fore allow me to go on with my tale—— 
My brother Churchman, ſoon after en- 
tering our coach the third day, made a can- 
did acknowledgement to the Diſſenter, that 
what he had alledged the preceding day in 
favour of himſelf and his brethren, had in 
a good meaſure effaced the ill impreſſions 
Which a too credulous regard to public 
report 
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report had made on his mind. But you 
will excuſe me, continued he, if I ſtill feel 
myſelf hurt by your late management in the 
bufineſs of the repeal of the Corporation 
and Teſt-Laws. The eagerneſs with which 
that matter was taken up, and the aſperity 
and obſtinacy with which it was purſued, 
I really think did you no honour. It in- 
zured your character, both for good ſenſe 
and moderation, in the opinion of wiſe and 
thoughtful men. 

Why, Sir, ſaid the Diſſenter, I have no 
doubt but on a cool diſpaſſionate conſidera- 
tion of that matter, you will ſee reaſon to 
alter your mind, and to admit that we are 

not ſo much to blame as you have. baſtily 
Permit me to give you a gene- 
ral view of the hiſtory, nature, and intent 
of thoſe laws; to. ſubmit to you my own 
opinion on the repeal of them ; and then to 
enquire what judgment is to be paſſed an 
the meaſures the Diſſenters took. to that 
end. 
I be Corporation Act was paſſed about 
two years after the Reſtoration, and from 
the preamble to it, as well as from the hiſ- 
e tory 
8 | 


( 
tory of that period, it appears to have been 
levelled againſt the Proteſtant-Diſſenters. 
It declares that no perſon ſhall be elected 
into any corporation office, who ſhall not, 
within one year before ſuch election, have , 
taken the Sacrament of- the Lord's Supper, - 
according to the uſage of the Church of 
England. 

The Teſt- Act was paſſed about ten years 
after the former, and was chiefly levelled 
againſt the Roman Catholics, though it 
comprehended the Proteſtant-Diſſenters in 
it . It declares that every perſon who 

| Fl accepts 


*, The hiſtory of this Act is curious, and cannot be better 
related than in the words of Mr, Beaufoy, in his ſpeech in 
the Houſe of Commons, March 28, 1787, when he moved 
for the repeal of this and the Corporation-Act. «In 
« the year 1672, the people,” ſays he, © were alarmed 
« with an apprehenſion that the ſovereign (Charles the IId) 
«« had formed the deſign of ſubyerting the eſtabliſhed reli- 
% gion of this country. They had long known that his 
«« confidential friends were Catholies; that the prime mi- 
<« niſter, Lord Clifford, and the king's brother, the pre- 
«« ſumptive heir to the crown, were of this perſuaſion ; and 
«« that the king himſelf was ſuſpected of having ſecretly ein- 
« braced the ſame hoſtile faith. But ſuperadded to theſe 
% different circumſtances of alarm, they now ſaw an army 
« under Catholic officers, in the depth of winter, encamped 
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accepts a civil office or a commiſſion in the 
army or navy, and who does not within the 
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time 


at the gates of London. A fact ſo extraordinary, which 
admitted but of one interpretation, filled their minds with 
uneaſineſs and extreme diſmay, and in the pauſe of the 
firſt impreſſion, induced legiſlature to paſs the law that 
bears the title of an act for preventing the dangers which 
may happen from Pepiſh_ recuſants, but which is better 
known by the ſhorter name of the Teſt- Act. 

«« The miniſter, Lord Clifford, who was himſelf a Catho- 
lic, attempted to perſuade the Difſenters to oppoſe the bill, 
upon the ground that its proviſions were. ſo worded as to 
extend to them, who were not in any reſpe& the objects 
of the bill; and that nothing could be fo unjuſt as to ſub- 
ject to the penalties of the law, a deſcription of men who 
were not within the meaning of the law. The Diffenters 


admitted the force of the argument, but waved their right 


to its benefit ; and one of the members of the city of Lon- 
don, who was himſelf a Diſſenter, declared, on their be- 
half, that in a time of public danger, when delay might 
be fatal, they would not impede the progreſs of a bill 
which was thought eſſential to the ſafety of the kingdom; 
but would truſt to the good faith, to the juſtice, to the 
humanity of parliament, that a bill for the relief of the 
Diſſenters ſhould afterwards be paſſed. The lords and 
the commons admitted, without hefitation, the equity of 
the claim. They conſidered the debt they had contracted 
to the Diſſenters, as a debt of honour, the payment of 
which could not be refuſed ; and accordingly a bill for 
their relief was paſſed ; but its ſucceſs was defeated by the 
ſudden prorogation of the parliament, 

4 A 
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time preſcribed by the act, take the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper according to the 
uſage of the Church of England, ſhall be 
difabled in law, to all intents and purpoſes 
whatever, from occupying any ſuch civil 

office, or from holding any ſuch military 
commiſſion; and if, without taking the ſa- 


« A ſecond bill was brought in with a view to the ſame 
% object, though by a different title, in the year 1689; and 
paſſed the two houſes in, conſequence of the ſame implied 
compact. But while it lay ready for the royal alicnt, 
King Charles the Second, who was much exaſperated 
with the Diſſenters for refuſing to ſupport the Catholics, 
and who always delighted to obtain the moſt anwwerrentable 
ends by the moſt deſpicable means, prevailed upon the clerk 
«© of the crown to ſteal the bill, and over-reach the parlia- 
«© ment. The court exulted in the ſucceſs of the expedient, 
and thought it a happy way of getting rid of a diſagree- 
„% able meaſure. But that relief to the Diſſenters, which 
neither the obvious equity of their claim, nor the coun- 
«« tenance given to it by parliament could extort from King 
Charles the Second, the magnanimity of William the 
Third was impatient to beſtow : for, in one of his early 
« ſpeeches from the throne, he expreſſed his earneſt hope 
« that ſuch alteration would be made in the law, as would 
leave room for the admiſſion of all his Proteſtant ſubjects 
who were willing and able to ſerve him.” See Beaufoy's 
Speech on a motion for the repeal of the Corporation and 
Teſt-Laws, March 28, 1787, p. 16—19. Printed for Cadell, 
in the Strand, and Robinſon, Paternoſter- Row. 
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cramental qualification within the time pre- 
ſcribed by the act, he does continue to oc- 
cupy a civil office, or to hold a military 
commiſſion, and is lawfully convicted, then 
he not only incurs a large pecuniary pe- 
nalty, but is diſabled from thenceforth, for 
ever, from bringing any action in courſe of 
law, from proſecuting any ſuit in any court 
of equity, from being guardian of any 
child, or executor or adminiſtrator of any 
perſon, as well as from receiving any legacy. 

Now upon this ſtatement of the Corpo- 
ration and Teſt-Laws, it is natural to aſk 
in the firſt place, Ought a man to be de- 
prived of his juſt right (for eligibility to 


places of truſt and profit in the ſtate, is the 


juſt and natural right of every good ſubject) 
ought, I fay, a man to be deprived of it, 
purely becauſe he conforms not to the 
rights and ceremonies of the Church of 
England ? We fay, certainly not. His non- 
conformity for reaſons of conſcience, the 
fincerity of which no one has a right to 
queſtion, is ſurely no crime. And ought a a 
man to be puniſhed for what is no crime ? 
N or is either his ability for ſerving his 


country, 


6 
country, or his integrity, in the leaſt affected 
by his non- conformity. 
But, ſay you, a man's holding principles 
which manifeſtly tend to the diſſolution of 
the ſtate, is a reaſon why he ſhould not be 
admitted to an office of dignity and power, 
which may enable him to carry thoſe prin- 
ciples into effect. True. And this is a 
reaſon why a Roman Catholic, who avows 
principles which are acknowledged on all 
hands to affect the peace and the very exiſt- 
ence of the ſtate, thould be declared ineli- 
gible by the law to ſuch ſtations. But no 
ſuch reaſon exiſts in regard of Proteſtant- 
Diſſenters. They are hearty friends of ' 
the Conſtitution and of the Royal Family, | | 
and warm aſſertors of civil and religious 
liberty, and therefore good ſubjects of the 
ſtate. 

But, fay you, they are hoſtile to the 
Church. They do not indeed approve of 
the conſtitution diſcipline and forms of the 
Church of England : but it does not thence 
follow that they conſider it as their duty 
at all events to attack the hierarchy. Far 

from it. Whoever rightly underſtands their 


prin- 
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principles will clearly ſee, that the Chureh 
of England has very little danger of that 
kind to apprehend from the Diſſenters. 
For if they do not approve, as is the fact, 
of national eſtabliſhments of religion, it 
follows that they have no wiſh that their own 
or any other form of religion ſhould be ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of that which now 
exiſts. They admit that the majority have 
a right to adopt what mode of worſhip they 
pleaſe, and are ſenſible that that which ob- 
tains is generally agreeable. Is it probable 
then, that the Diſſenters, conſidering how 
ſmall a proportion they bear to the general 
body of the community ſhould, when ad- 
mitted to offices in the ſtate, be eager to 
bring forward a change, againſt the ſenſe of 
the majority, and which when it had taken 

place would not come up to their idea ? 
But, Sir, were the Church expoſed to 
much greater danger than it really is, to 
contend that the juſt and natural rights of 
men are to be ſacrificed to its ſafety, is do- 
ing an irreparable injury to its honour. This 
reaſoning followed to its utmoſt length, 
will not fail to carry you to downright into- 
lerance 
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C3 
lerance and perſecution. I cannot there- 
fore but think the Corporation- Act unjuſt 
and oppreſſive. 

But if it be neceſſary, for the ſecurity of 
the Church, to deprive the Diſſenters of 
their natural right, it is pity but ſome other 
method of diſcriminating between a Church- 
man and a Diſſenter were deviſed, than that 
of obliging all who are admitted to places 
of truſt and profit in the ſtate, to take the 
Sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of England. For this teſt is not 
fully adequate to the purpoſes of its ap- 
pointment. In its operation it does pro- 
digious injury to an infinite multitude of 
people. And I muſt add that it is a mani- 
feſt proſtitution of that ſacred rite. | 

It is not adequate to the ends of its ap- 
pointment. For though it keeps out men 
of honour and conſcience, and fo by: the 
way pays them a high compliment while 
it robs them of their juſt right, it proves 
too feeble a barrier againſt men of the con- 
trary deſcription; and ſuch there will be 
among all bodies of people. Theſe, while 
they call themſelves Diſſenters, will not 
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ſcruple when a lucrative place offers, to go 
to the Pariſh Church and take the Sacra- 
ment. And fo, after all your endeavours to 
keep out the Diſſenters, you are ſure to 
have thoſe of them with you who are of a 
queſtionable character, while the truly me- 
ritorious are excluded. It is alſo to be re- 
membered that there are worthy men among 
them, who as they have no conſcientious 
objection to occaſional conformity, ſo think 
they ought to qualify when called upon to 
ſerve a burdenſome office in the ſtate. Thus 
you ſce the teſt is inſufficient to the ends of 
its appointment. 

But its greateſt evil lies in obliging men 
of all deſcriptions, in order to their holding 
lucrative places, to take the Sacrament. 
And does it not chill your blood, Sir, to 
ſee a profeſſed infidel, a debauched lieute- 
nant in the army or the navy, or an exciſeman 
that perhaps ſcarce ever thought of religion 
in his life; to ſee people of ſuch marked 
characters, entering the Church, approach- 
ing the altar, and demanding the bread and 
wine at the hand of the miniſter for the 
purpoſe juſt mentioned ? And how hard is 

| the 


1 

the ſervice required of the miniſter, who, 
if he declines adminiſtering the Sacrament 
to perſons he ſuſpects to be prophane or 
immoral, runs the riſk of an action in our 
courts of law 

And indeed J ſhould think a ſober man, 
who has not been uſed to communicate 
monthly at his Pariſh Church, muſt feel 
rather uncomfortably when his conſcience 
twits him with the thought, that nothing 
urged him to his duty but a mere worldly 
conſideration. I thought, faid a certain 


gentleman of feeling in this predicament, 


when I heard the clerk with a loud voice 
defire thoſe who came to qualify, to draw 
off to the left fide of the altar by themſelves, 
that he might atteſt on oath the fact of 
their qualification; I thought, ſaid he, of 
the laſt judgment, and could not get the 
idea a long while out of my mind, of being 
ordered to the left hand of the Judge. 

And now, Sir, is 1t not a great evil, to 
throw in the way of thouſands of thought- 
leſs people a temptation to act contrary to 
the convictions of their conſcience ; or to be 

acceſſary to their admitting an idea infi- 
As G 2 nitely 
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nitely injurious to their moſt important in- 
tereſts, that religion is a mere engine of the 
ſtate? No pains need be taken to prove 
that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt did not inſtitute 
this ſacred rite to be a qualification for a 
ſecular employment, but that the objects 
he propoſed were of a very different nature. 
This abuſe therefore of the inſtitution may 
be juſtly called a proſtitution of it. 

Such, in my opinion, 1s the true reaſon- 
ing upon the queſtion reſpecting the Cor- 
poration and Teſt-Laws. And you will 
now, Sir, perhaps wonder to hear me ex- 
preſs ſome indifference about the repeal of 
them; but you will ceaſe to do fo, when I 
tell you that it is owing to the anxiety I feel 
for the probable conſequences of that event, 
ſhould it take place. Laws fo contrary to 
equity and ſound policy I have no doubt 
ought to be repealed. Nor could I, under 
this conviction, heſitate a moment upon the 
part I ought to take, had I any influence 
to procure the repeal of them. But the 

effect it will be likely to have upon the Diſ 
ſenters, conſidered both in a religious and 
Civil capacity, ought not to be overlooked ; 
and 


4 
and the rather, as the ſcriouſly weighing it 
may have an influence to guard us againſt 
the evils to be apprehended, to check a too 
eager purſuit of the object, and to recon- 
cile us to a diſappointment, ſhould that be 
the event. 

We have been uſed to tell our. people 
that proſperity, through the folly and per- 
verſeneſs of the human heart, is often un- 
friendly to religion, and therefore ought not 
to be too eagerly coveted ; and that adver- 
fity, duly operating as a remedy for our ill 
humours is friendly to it, and therefore 
ought not to be unreaſonably dreaded. This 
you may call puritanical language, but it is 
not the leſs juſt, nor 1s it very unlike that 
which our Maſter uſed when he told his 
diſciples, that“ through many tribulations 
they mutt enter into the kingdom,” and that 
e they who will live godly in Chriſt Jeſus 
muſt ſuffer perſecution.” 

Not that we mean to court perſecution. 
So we have been repreſented by a famous 
wit of your Church. But I affure you, Sir, 
we have not yet learned the trick of cry= 


ing to the next perſon we meet in the ſtreet, 
4 Wor- 


i m3 
Worthy gir, do me the honour of a good 
tlap in the chaps; and then going home 
and boaſting of what we have undergone 
for the public good. Nor yet haye we 
learned the other trick he imputes to us, 
* of aiming to bring our tatters into faſhion 
in court and city, and of getting on a great 
horſe and eating cuſtard.” The hypocriſy 
of the former we deteſt, and the great evil 
of the latter is what I tremble at, as the 
poſſible conſequence, through the levity of 
the human heart, of the repeal of the Cor- 

poration-Act. 5 
I may perhaps be more timid than ſome 
other people, but I cannot get rid of my 
fears that your Corporation feaſts, with all 
their attendant circumſtances of diſſipation 
and folly, may prove a ſnare to the virtue 
and piety of a Diſſenter. Should a revolu- 
tion in their general character for ſerious 
religion be the unhappy effect of their ad- 
miſfion to places of profit and honour, 
whatever ſervices ſome of them may render 
the ſtate, the evil in my opinion will ſcarcely 
be compenſated thereby. It behoves them 
how- 


( 9 
however ſeriouſly to conſider the riſk they 
would in that caſe run. 
The public, I am ſenſible, would be 
greatly benefited by the ability and virtue 


of thoſe who are by this law rendered in- 


capable of ſerving their country in this line: 


a conſideration which ought to have its 


due weight with thoſe in whoſe option the 
repeal of it lies, But if they are not in a 
diſpoſition to comply, be their reaſons what 
they may, the Diſſenters are not chargeable 
with any neglect of duty on their part to 
the public ; and ſhould conſole themſelves 
with the reflection, that the denial of their 
juſt claims, taking place by the permiſſion 
of Divine Providence, may prove an occa- 
ſion of infinite advantage to themſelves and 
their poſterity. 

But if the proſpect of honour and emo- 


lument be the ſole motive with any of them 


to the ardent efforts uſed to gain this point, 
it is a fad ſymptom, I muſt acknowledge, 
of the declenſion of real piety among us, 
To ſee men of any deſcription graſping at 
ſhadows is unpleaſant : but how much more 
men whoſe pious anceſtors treated all theſe 
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things with indifference, and, in a compa- 
rative view, with contempt ; and whoſe 
greateſt glory it was to renounce the world 
for the ſake of a good conſcience ! and I 
will add men, who (amidſt their eagerneſs 
to acquire theſe baubels) boaſt they account 
it an honour to be a Diſſenter! But why 
ſo unhappy under theſe diſabilities, unpleaſ- 
ing as they may be? The inconveniencies 
we ſuffer thereby are of trifling account, 
when compared with the fines, impriſon- 
ments, and other cruel abuſes which our 
fathers of the laſt century endured. We 
have free liberty to worſhip God according 
to our conſcience, and for that liberty, 
though I am as ſenſible as any man that it 
is our natural and juſt right, we ought to 
be thankful to God, and to thoſe who have 
it in their power to deprive us of it. 
There is; Sir, an old faſhioned book called 
the Bible, which tells us the witneſſes, by 
whom I underſtand all the fincere friends 
of virtue and piety, are for a certain time 
to prophecy, or bear their teſtimony to the 
truth, in ſackcloth. That time, it is I be- 
lieve on all hands acknowledged, is not yet 


run 
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run out. Sackcloth is not indeed a pleaſant 
garment. But why in ſuch a hurry to 
throw it off? I had much rather appear 
dreſſed in it when my Maſter comes, than 
arrayed in the moſt faſhionable and expen- 
ſive garment of the preſent times. Would 
to God the Diſſenters now poſſeſſed that 
dignity of character, which reflected ſuch 
immortal glory upon the countenances and 
names of an infinite number of witneſſes 
that have gone before them | 
„But, Sir, the Diſienters are to be conſi- 
dered in their civil as well as religious capa- 
city. And in this view of them they are 
a reſpectable body of people, and have 
weight and influence, as they ought to have 
in the community. The Church of Eng- 
land is ſenfible of this, and hath more than 
once acknowledged herſeit indebted to their 
ſeaſonable interpoſitions in her favour, for 
deliverance from impending ruin. I refer 
to the very period when the Teſt-Act, 
which deprives them of their juſt and na- 

tural clauns, was paſſed ; and to the revo- 
| lution in 1688. So that in effect they may 
be faid to have been the ſaviours both of 


the 


19 
the Church and of their Country. They 
are therefore a body of people that ought 
to be looked up to with reſpect. 
But when this barrier, which impolicy 


as well as injuſtice hath ſet up againſt them, 


is deſtroyed, they will mingle with the ge- 
neral maſs of the people, and loſe all their 
former conſideration and importance in ſo- 
ciety. They are now a compact body, ce- 
mented by one common civil intereſt, but, 


that band once diflolved, their union will 


inſtantly ceaſe. And upon their admiſſion 
into the great world, they will no doubt be 
complimented by their opponents in much 
the ſame manner, that two champions in 
the lower houſe complimented each other 
upon their being called up to the higher, 
* My Lord, I give you joy: we are now 
equally inſignificant.” Theſe things I think 
it my duty to fay, becauſe no argument 
ſhould be withholden to perſuade legiſlature 


to aboliſh laws which I believe to be un- 
juſt, to be occaſions of great evil to man- 
kind, and to be moſt offenſive to Almighty 


God, But then I fay them with regret, 
for the dread I have of the conſequences 
already 


1 
already ſtated as likely to reſult from the 
repeal of them. 

The Churchtnan heard with patience 
this long diſcourſe, and acknowledged he 
felt the force of the reaſoning ; but fill, 
ſaid he, I muſt inſiſt that your application 
to parliament was conducted in a very im- 
prudent manner, and accompanied with 
circumſtances cenſurable, in a high degree. 
Had you come forward in the temper we 
have now talked over the matter, you 
would, in my opinion, have diſarmed your 
opponents of the only plauſible reaſon they 
had for denying your requeſt. They did 
not mean by urging the continuance of theſe 
laws to criminate the Diſſenters, as Diſſen- 
ters, or to inſiſt that they were not entitled 
to the natural rights of good ſubjects. The 
merits of the abſtract queſtion they were 
not diſpoſed to debate. All they meant to 
ſay was, that when things are fo circum- 
ſtanced, that the continuance of a law, 
which bears hard upon a particular deſcrip- 
tion of men, is neceſſary to the ſecurity of 
the Church and the peace of the State ; 

then 
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then the refuſing to repeal it is a duty in- 
cumbent on legiſlature. 

Of the fallacy of this poſition, continued 
the Churchman, I am ſufficiently convinced 
by your reaſoning. But the poſition once 
admitted, the buſineſs was to fix upon you 
the charge of implacable enmity againſt the 
Church, and a factious diſpoſition to diſ- 
turb the peace of the ſtate. The ſtrong 
language therefore you held of not aſking a 
favour, but inſiſting on your right; your 
aſſociating all over the kingdom for the pur- 
poſe of enforcing your demand ; your re- 
fuſing your votes for candidates at elections, 
if they did not at all events promiſe you 
their ſupport ; your angrily replying, at leaſt 
ſome of you, in the affirmative, when aſked 
whether you had not yet farther demands ; 
and the wrathful temper you betrayed on the 
failure of your application, ſo acrimoniouſly 
expreſſed by Dr. Prieſtley in a pamphlet 
publiſhed by him on that occaſion ; theſe 
charges did not fail to be improved againſt 
you. And I muſt confeſs your conduct ap- 
peared to me exceedingly imprudent, though 
it might not merit the deſcription ſome 


Were 
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were diſpoſed to give it of inſult. Againſt 
theſe evils it behoved you to have been on 
your guard. 


- I don't mean, Sir, replied the Diſſenter, 


to juſtify theſe meaſures ; they were ill - 
adviſed. But ſtill you will not ſo much 
wonder at them, when you refle& that 
thoſe who urged them, fully ſatisfied of the 
juſtice of their cauſe, felt for the injury 
done them more ſenſibly than you or even 
many of their own brethren did; and that 
their reſentments were aggravated by a re- 
collection that their juſt rights had been 
withheld upwards of a century, and that 
their applications from time to time for re- 
dreſs, however mild and reſpectful, had not 
only failed of ſucceſs, but been treated as 
the mere effect of a party and factious ſpirit. 
Theſe things conſidered, it was not ſo much 


to be wondered at that warm and haſty 


men ſhould be eager to change the mode of 
application, to ſummon together all their 
force, to go to parliament with a louder 
and firmer tone than formerly, to inſiſt 
boldly on their right, and to reſolve at all 
events not to recede from their claim. 


But, 
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But, Sir, I am perſuaded, continued the 
Diſſenter, had they deliberated cooly on 
the buſineſs, they would have ſeen the 
miſtake of adopting ſuch meaſures. Where 
is the wiſdom, when ſueing my right of 
one who has it in his power to withhold it, 
to addreſs him after a manner that ſhall 
rouſe his reſentments, and give him an op- 
portunity of changing his ground from the 
queſtion of my claim, to a charge he has 
to exhibit againſt me of inſult and abuſe ? 
What neceffity was there for demanding 
the ſenſe of all the Diſſenters through the 
kingdom, upon a queſtion to which all the 
world knew not one of them, unleſs an ut- 
ter ſtranger to the Corporation and Teſt- 
Laws, could give a negative? Where was 
the prudence of putting forward meetings 
every where, which conſiſting of people of 
very different religious opinions, were ſcarce 
likely all of them to be ſo pleaſant and har- 
monious, as was at ſuch a time eſpecially 
to be withed ? If the gentlemen whoſe vi- 
cinity to parliament rendered them the fit 
perſons to conduct the buſineſs, if theſe 
gentlemen were competent to it, what need 

of 
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of delegates from all parts, unleſs it had 
been the wiſh to embarraſs rather than aſſiſt 
them ? And what advantage was to be ex- 
pected from calling forth our whole force 
to view, except that of expoſing our 
weakneſs? Tis marvellous to me that men 
of ſenſe ſhould not have reverted to theſe 
conſiderations, or, if they did, that the force 
of them was not duly felt. 

But more than this. If it muſt be made 
a point of to catechize candidates at elec- 
tions, and to tell them, if they would not 
vote for the repeal of theſe laws, they ſhould 
not have our ſupport ; could any other be 
expected than that our opponents would do 
their utmoſt to prevent any Diſſenter from 
getting into the Houſe ? And upon balanc- 
ing the account, on this part of the buſi- 
neſs, which were moſt likely to be the 
gainers, they or we ? 

The menacing language, I will add, of 
thoſe men who ſaid that the object of this 
application to parliament was of very trifling 
conſideration in compariſon of other mat- 
ters they had to bring forward, was lan- 
guage, conſidered merely in its operation 

on 
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on the queſtion of repeal, the moſt abſurd 
that was ever held by men who had the 
leaſt pretenſion to reaſon. But it was the 
language of a very few, and I am confident 
unauthorized by any the ſmalleſt body of 
people among us. As to the pamphlet you 
refer to of Dr. Prieſtley's, it ſhould be re- 
membered that it was written in the mo- 
ment of diſappointment, and was afterwards 
candidly acknowledged by himſelf to have 
been entirely his own production, without 
the privity of any one. 

And now, vir, having treated this queſ- 
tion iu a manner that will ſecure me from 
the charge of partiality to my own con- 
nexions, the Diſſenters, I will boldly ſtep f 
forward and put a few plain queſtions to 
you, a Churchman, not doubting that the | 
reply will be perfectly to my ſatisfaction. 
I aſk then, Do you in your conſcience 
think, that theſe warm meaſures, however 
imprudent and reprehenſible, and which 
were far from being approved of by the ge- 
nerality of Diſſenters, have merited the 
treatment they have met with from the ad- 
vocates of your Church? Put yourſelf in 
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dur ſituation, denied as we certainly are, 
or however fully believe ourſelves to be, of 
a juſt and natural claim, and fay, Whether 
the intemperate heats of ſome among us in 
their application for redreſs, do furniſh clear 

proof that the body of Diſſenters are a ſour, 
peeviſh ſet of people, contentious and ſe- 
ditious, of a vindictive temper, and ſworn 
enemies to the Church, if not to the King 
and Conſtitution ? The moſt unequivocal 
proofs we have given to the contrary, by 
our public and authentic declarations, and 
by our known and marked conduct on many 
memorable occaſions. Is not therefore ſuch 
a charge moſt unfair and unjuſt? 

And even as to thoſe among us whoſe 
conduct has been the moſt deſerving of cen- 
fure, I aſk, Has it been ſuch as will juſtify 
the raiſing a cry againſt them, that could 
ſcarce fail of bringing after it the deſtruction 
of their places' of worſhip, and their pro- 
perty, if not of their lives? The miſerable 
drunken mob, who committed ſuch horrid 
devaſtation at Birmingham, were deſerving 
of exemplary puniſhment. | But the men, 


who under a pretence of zeal- for the 
H Church 
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Church and the King, inſtigated them to 
theſe devaſtations, were deſerving of much 
greater : for while they malevolently abuſed 
the Diflenters, they ſhamefully libelled the 
names they pretended to venerate, and in 
effect told the world that the Church, un- 
der whoſe banner they would be thought to 
fight, was intolerant, vindictive, and cruel. 

If, replied the Churchman, the princi- 
ples of the Church of England were ſuch 
as I acknowledge the conduct of thoſe men 
did, by manifeſt implication, impute to it, 
I would no longer conſider myſelf a member 
of it, but inſtantly become a Diſſenter.— 
But I fee we are juſt got to our inn. In 
the afternoon I ſhall wiſh to hear what you 
have to ſay to the charge, of having taken 
an unjuſtifiable part in the French revolu- 
_.. | 

Thus you have, my friend, our third 
day's morning converſation. That of the 
afternoon, and which will be the laſt, 1 
mean to ſend you by the next poſt from 
hence, for our captain tells us the wind is 
ſtill againſt us, and probably will be fo for 
ſome days yet. 

* I am yours, &c. 
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LETTER vi. 


SEND you, my dear Jack, by this poſt; 
an account of the laſt round fought by 
our two combatants. The odds have for 
ſome time been in favour of the Diſſenter, 
and you will find, at the cloſe of this letter, 
the company have decreed him the palm. 
My brother Churchman, I aſſure you, has 
not yielded diſhonourably on any point, and 
what pleaſes me moſt of all is, that the bu- 
ſineſs was finiſhed with great good humour. 
Having had an excellent dinner the ſet- to 
this afternoon was without any ſymptom of 
hoſtility. Our good lady, who had faid 
little hitherto in the courſe of the debate, 
pleaſantly obſerved that ſhe had had her 
chirurgical inſtruments in readineſs, her 
plaiſter and ſciſſars, but there had been fo 
few wounds given or received on either fide, 
that ſhe had put them up, | perſuaded that 
there would be no occaſion for them at all. 
| H 2 The 
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The combatants each thanked her for her 
goodneſs and proceeded. 
The charge, ſaid the Churchman, which 
I told you in the morning, I had yet to ex- 
hibit againſt the Diſſenters, would be“ the 
part they are reported to have taken in the 
French Revolution ; from whence it hath 
been concluded that they are not unfriendly 
to republicaniſm.” 
Before we proceed, replied the Diſſenter, 
it will be neceſfary to remind you again, 
Sir, of what has been more than once ob- 
| ſerved in our talk, that the Diſſenters always 
have been, and ſtill are, hearty friends of 
limited monarchy, or of that form of go- 
vernment which obtains in this country. 
It is a conſtitution which, in its due ſtate, 
affords the beſt ſecurity to the rights and 
liberties of the ſubject, and poſſeſſes both the 
principles and means which are eſſential to 
its permanence and improvement: and on 
theſe two accounts hath the advantage of 
all other forms of government. In this 
opinion I am confirmed by the little know- 
ledge I have of ancient and modern hiſtory. 
And I am well perſuaded. it is a form of 


govern- 


— 


Eu 


government that, of all others, beſt ſuits 


the principles, genius, and temper of the 
Britiſh nation. Having ſaid this, allow me 


to make ſome remarks on the French Revo- 
lution, which will prepare the way ſor a 


conſideration of the particulars you have to 
object to the conduct of the WG in 
reference to this buſineſs. 

The ſtate of the French nation, at the 
commencement of this extraordinary change 
in their affairs, was truly wretched. This 
I believe is allowed on all hands. Their 
revenue through extravagance and miſina- 
pagement exhauſted, and on the point of 
bankruptcy — Their . parliaments denied 
freedom of debate, and required to regiſter 
the edicts of the ſovereign, however con- 
trary to their judgment and conſcience, at 
the peril of baniſhment—The people loaded 
with taxes, unequally laid and oppreſſively 
levied—Juſtice adminiſtered partially, flow- 
ly, and in many inſtances arbitrarily—The 
freedom of the preſs under abſolute reſtraint 
— Individuals, on a mere ſuſpicion of being 
inimical to the meaſures of the court, ſud- 
_ ſeized by Letters de Cachet, and ſent 
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into confinement, without the means or 


poſſibility of obtaining legab redreſs Great 


irregularities among the clergy and religi- 


ous orders Liberty of conſcience denied 
And the Proteſtants, once a famous and 


flouriſhing people, whole anceſtors poſſeſſed 
large property, of which they were moſt 
unjuſtly and cruelly deprived by the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes; theſe not only 


ſhut out from all influence in the ſtate, but 


abſolutely prohibited worſhipping God ac- 
cording. to their conſcience—Theſe and 
many other evils, too numerous and com- 
plicated to be recited, did that N 
people groan under. 

And now can it be thought ſtrange that 


they ſhould with to be emancipated from 


their bondage, and to enjoy freedom and 


happineis ? But what was their idea of free- 


dom and happineſs? It was—lſecurity to 
their perions and property—liberty to do 
what they pleaſed, provided they injured 
not their neighboura right to chuſe thoſe 
to whoin thould be contided the power of 


making laws, and diſpoſing of ſuch portion 


of their property as was neceſſary for the 
ſervice 


— 
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ſervice of the ſtate—elegibility to offices of 
truſt, profit, and honour—the freedom of 


the preſs—liberty to worſhip God after the 
manner they thought right, without con- 


troul from any quarter whatever—and the 


total abandonment of all idea of conqueſt 
over other nations, or of giving law to any 
other ſtate than their own. Theſe were 
the wiſhes of the ſober and temperate part 
of the people. And what wiſe and good 
man but muſt acknowledge them to be 
founded in the ſoundeſt a of equity 
and policy? 

The queſtion then was, By what means, 
circumſtanced as the French nation was at 
the time we ſpeak of, theſe advantages, fo 
truly defirable, were to be acquired ?—By 
a Reform ?—Or by a total change in the 
Conſtitution ? The latter was reſolved on. 
But it has always ſtruck me, that previous 
to that reſolution, the following queſtions 
ſhould have been ſeriouſly conſidered and 
accurately inveſtigated. 

In the firſt place, What is the preſent 


ſtate of human nature, or the prevailing 


character of mankind ? Government, at leaſt 
H 4 the 
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the warm diſputes that have been agitated 
about government, manifeſtly ſuppoſe that 
man is not merely an imperfect but de- 
praved being. Unwilling as ſome may be 
to admit this, it is a fact which hiſtory and 
what we continually 'obſerye around us 
prove beyond all reaſonable doubt. Ambi- 
tion, avarice, luſt of power, ſclf-will, do- 
mination, cruelty, and revenge, are the hor- 
rid ſources whence all the miſeries in ſociety 
originate. Nor do theſe paſſions mark the 
characters of a few only. They are not 
peculiar to this, that, or the other country; 
they are to be met with more or leſs every 
where. Inſomuch that we may affirm, 
without breach of charity, they domineer 
over the far greater part of mankind. When 
therefore the regeneration of a kingdom is 
in contemplation, it is as unphiloſophical 
as it is unchriſtian to thruſt this fact from 
our view, or to give it only a tranſient at- 
tention. | 
He that builds his houſe well ſhould well 
conſider the materials of which it is to be 
built, and, if he means to erect a complete 
and durable edince, whether they are of a 
. kind 
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kind every way ſuited to his purpoſe, or 
capable of being faſhioned to that idea of 
perfection he has framed. Suppoſing the 
greater part of the French nation to be 
under the prevailing influence of the paſ- 
ſions juſt mentioned, ought it not to have 
been carefully conſidered, whether this de- 
pravity of character would not defeat the 
object? Or if not, in what degree it would 
obſtruct the regeneration of the aggregate 
body—a vaſt kingdom conſiſting of four or 
five and twenty million of people? Had 
this been duly attended to, I am of opinion 
the queſtion between a Reform and a total 
change of Conſtitution, would have been 
held a little longer in ſuſpence. Nor would 
the general cauſe of liberty have ſuffered 
thereby. | | 

Another queſtion to have been aſked, 
and very particularly conſidered, . ſhould no 
doubt have been What is the peculiar diſ- 
criminating character of the French na- 
tion? All the wiſe legiſlators of antiquity, 
ſuch as Solon and Lycurgus, paid great 
attention to this queſtion in framing laws 
for different ſtates: and they conſidered its 


impor - 
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importance in the buſineſs of bringing about 
a revolution, or abſolute change in the 
conſtitution as very great indeed. It ought 
therefore to have had its due weight here. 

Voltaire has I think ſomewhere told us, 
that a Frenchman is either a monkey or a 
tyger. Their levity is univerſally acknow- 
ledged even to a proverb. And they have 
lately given ſtriking proofs of their inhu- 
manity. Now, I admit, theſe paſſions 
were likely enough to prove favourable to a 
change in the ſtate. But was it not as pro- 
bable that, in the courſe of their operation 
to effect one change, they might, under the 
ſkilful management of intereſted leaders, be 
directed to angther, and ſo throw the whole 
into confuſion ? This has turned out to be 
the caſe. One conſtitution has ſucceeded 
another, and the change has not failed to 
be ſtrongly marked with levity and cruelty. 
What the event of the whole will 0 time 
will ſhow. 

The oppoſition they were likely to meet 
with among themſelves, was alſo deſerving 
of ſerious conſideration. Although the levity 
af the F rench mi ight prove favourable, in 


their 


a 
their oppreſſed ſtate, to a change, it was 
not probable that the prejudices of the 
greater part of them in favour of Monarchy, 
would be eaſily ſubdued. France had been 
governed by Kings time immemorial, and 
amidſt all changes had been famous for its 
attachment to the Sovereign. I can re- 
member an old Huguenot, who, notwith- 
ſtanding all his family had ſuffered from the 
proſcription of Lewis the Fourteenth, was 
uſed to ſpeak with complacency and a kind 
of national vanity of the Grand Monarque. 
The Court with its numerous dependants, 
the Princes of the blood, the Nobleſſe, and 
the Clergy formed a powerful body; and 
there could be no doubt that the idea of a 
new conſtitution would, on various ac- 
counts, inflame their paſſions to the greateſt 
degree. Theſe difficulties therefore ought 
to have had their due weight in a queſtion 

of ſuch moment. Again, 
The relative ſtate of the country in ro- 


gard to all the other nations of Europe, 


merited very. particular attention. France 
is an independant ſtate, and has moſt cer- 
tainly a right to determine for itſelf what 


form 
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form of government it ſhall adopt. But 
when the total abolition of a eonſtitution, 
that had exiſted for ages, was in contem- 
plation, it was natural to ſuppoſe that 
neighbouring ſtates might be apprehenſive, 
that conſequences would reſult from thence 
injurious to their ſafety; and that upon this 
account, as well as of the amity that ſub- 
ſiſted between them and the reigning Mo- 
narch, an interference on their part might 
be juſtified. Whether ſuch reaſoning was 
juſt is not the queſtion here. But ſurely 
policy required, that ſo formidable an op- 
poſition as that of all the powers of Europe, 
an event by no means improbable, ſhould 
be viewed with an attentive eye, and not 
treated with negligence and contempt. 
« Are we able to reſiſt ſo mighty a force?“ 
That was the queſtion. And light from 
many quarters was neceſſary to enable a 
people, thus circumſtanced, to determine 
aright-upon 1t. 

But the queſtion which moſt wn all re- 
quired a cool, diſpaſſionate, and ſerious 
conſideration, was this Whether there was 

2 of eſtabliſhing a New Conſti- 


tution, 
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tution, at a leſs expence than that of a mil- 
lion of lives? and whether the advantage 
propoſed would juſtify the running ſuch a 
riſk ? | 

The loſs of ſuch a number of lives, in 
the courſe of this quarrel within and with- 
out the kingdom, was no chimerical idea. 


It muſt have forced itſelf upon the mind 


of every thoughtful man. And in confi- 
dering the good to be oppoſed to this tre- 
mendous evil, a true ſtatement was to be 
made of the comparative advantages of a 
Reform and a new Conſtitution. The New 
Conſtitution we will ſuppoſe to be an im- 
mediate and perfect cure of the evils com- 
plained of; and a Reform, ſuch an one as 
they had influence and energy enough to 
ſecure, to be a remedy flow in its open tion, 
but ſure of reſtoring a tolerable degree of 
health to the ſtate. Was not ſuch a Re- 
form, with the ſaving of a million of lives, 
preferable to a Conſtitution which, how- 
ever good, muſt be purchaſed at this vaſt 
expence ; and which when eſtabliſhed would 
probably not poſſeſs powers ſufficient to 
ſecure its permanence? Till they had by 
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the moſt nice balancing of the ſcale deter- 
mined this queſtion, they were ſurely not 
to be juſtified in bringing forward a totally 
New Conſtitution. What degree of regard 
they did pay to theſe conſiderations I pre- 
tend not to ſay. The reſolution however 
was adopted, and the experiment, which 
has arreſted the attention and engaged the 
paſſions of all Europe, is now in courſe of 
trial. 

It is not to our preſent purpoſe, to enter 
into a particular detail of the ſeveral events 
which have ſucceeded each other in the 
courſe of this buſineſs ; to enquire into the 
character, principles, and views of the men 
on all ſides, who have had the chief con- 
cern in it; and to point out the excellen- 
cies and defects of the Conſtitution decreed 
and publiſhed by the National Aſſembly. 
The accurate developement of all theſe 
matters by ſome able hiſtorian, will furniſh 
reflections philoſophical, political, and mo- 
ral, the moſt curious to inquiſitive minds, 
and greatly intereſting to ſociety. I muſt 
not, however, quit the ſubject without ob- 
ſerving, the ſeveral probable obſtacles 

| CORE juſt 
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juſt mentioned to the eſtabliſhment of 2 
New Conſtitution, which ought to have 
been held in full view by the leaders at the 


eve of it, have been realized in all their im- 


portance. 

The depraved paſſions of human na- 
ture have operated every where in their full 
force. Ambition, domination, and revenge, 
have not failed to feed the flame which diſ- 
cord has kindled in France and the neigh- 


bouring nations, and* to ſpread the confla- 


gration through almolF all Europe. 

— The characteriſtic genius of the French 
hath marked every ſtep in the progreſs of 
the Revolution, and has had no ſmall in- 
fluence on the rapid changes that have taken 
place. Levity, perfidy, and inhumanity 
have obſtructed the counſels and meaſures 
of their Legiſlators, Miniſters, and Gene- 
rals, aboliſhed the Conſtitution eſtabliſhed 


by the firſt National Aſſembly, thrown the 


ſucceeding into confuſion, and threatened 
with an imperious tone the exiſtence of the 
preſent Convention. The gaiety of fetes, 
proceſſions, teſtivities, and theatrical amuſe- 
ments, hath been mingled with all the 

horror 
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horror of bloody maſſacres, and the ſad 
cataſtrophe of a murdered Monarch. 
— The ſtrong prejudices of a conſiderable 
part of the kingdom in favour of the old 


government, have not failed to ſtimulate 


the emigrants of all ranks, to every poſſible 


exertion for the recovery of their expiring 
cauſe ; and to give energy to the ſecret 
practices of thoſe within the kingdom, who 
have no ſcruple to diſſemble their political 
ſentiments, by oaths and reiterated expreſ- 
fions of zeal for republicaniſm. 

— The powers of Europe, exaſperated to 
the laſt degree, are leaguing againſt them, 
bringing mighty armies into the field, and 
putting out all their ſtrength at ſea.—In a 


word, the facrifices already offered on the 


altar of diſcord, are in conſiderable advance 
towards the million of lives, which we ſaid 


-might be reaſonably ſuppoſed would fall i in 


this quarrel. 

Can we take all theſe things into view, 
and not feel for the miſerics of our fellow- 
creatures? Can we ſee the Seine tinged with 
blood on the tenth of Auguſt, and the 
ſtreets running down with it the third of 

Sep- 


nz) 
September ? Can we follow the many thou- 
fands that have been led on to carnage like 
ſheep to the ſlaughter ? Can we behold ſome 
of the leaders in this wonderful Revolution, 


of eminent abilities and poſſeſſed of mild 


and generous ſentiments, ungratefully aban- 
doned by their compatriots, denounced, 


threatened with aſſaſſination, and forced 


into exile? In fine, can we ſee a Prince 
who with all his faults was chargeable with 
neither obſtinacy nor inhumanity ; a Prince, 
whoſe juſtification from every Previous 


crime, was announced to all the world by 


their choice of him for their King ; a-Prince, 
whom on that occaſion they declared to be 
inviolable, and that what guilt it remained 
poſſible for him to contract, ſhould be no 
otherwiſe puniſhed than by dethronement; 
a Prince, who at the moment of his de- 
thronement was caſt into a priſon, where 
he became utterly incapable, had he been 
ſo diſpoſed, of injuring the ſtate; a Prince, 
thus circumſtanced, ſentenced to death by 
men who challenged in their own perſons 
the triple character of Accuſer, Jury, and 
Judge; ca can we, I ſay, fee ſuch a facrifice 
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immolated in the midſt of one of the greateft 
cities in the world, and amidſt the accla- 


-mations of a people who had often cried 


Viv' le Roi, without feeling indignation 


and exclaiming aloud—To what lengths 


will mens paſſions hurry them? Where 
will all theſe miſeries end? Tis the voice 
of God: he thunders and the nations 
tremble. | 


— — rubente 
Pexterã ſacras jaculatus arces, 
| © Terruit urbem : 
Terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 
Sæculum Pyrrhœ 


At the commencement of this memora- 
ble ſtruggle for liberty I rejoiced—rejoiced 


in the hope that we ſhould quickly ſee a 


wretched people emancipated from their 


bondage, and put in poſſeſſion of their juſt 
rights I rejoiced in the proſpect of hap- 


pineſs being more univerſally and equally 


enjoyed — I rejoiced, above all, at the 
thought, that the captivity in which the 
Roman hierarchy had held the conſciences 
of men, was now about to be led captive, 


and 


C 

and the light of truth, both natural and di- 
vine, was juſt dawning on this wretched 
kingdom, and would quickly diſpel the 
horrid miſts of ignorance and vice, which 

had for ages darkened and polluted it. 
It was my wiſh that the Conſtitution of 
this country might, in its moſt perfect ſtate, 
riſe into exiſtence in that; and it was my 
hope that, in the progreſs of their affairs, 
ſuch would be the event. When Monar- 
chy and Democracy were blended, I flat- 
tered myſelf with the notion that in a courſe 
of time, feeling the neceſſity of an inter- 
mediate order of men to preſerve the ba- 
lance between thoſe two powers, and to 
give energy to government, they would re- 
ſtore under proper reſtrictions an Ariſto- 
cracy, and ſo ſubdue the reſentments and 
ſecure the allegiance of men of large pro- 
perty and diſtinguiſhed merit. The new 
American Republic, for which they pro- 
feſſed ſo high a regard, has ſeen the neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch a change in their Conſtitution 
and in that, which now conſiſts of Preſi- 
dent, Senate, and Houſe of Repreſentatives, 
the French had a model before them, which 
I 2 would 
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would probably catch their attention and 

engage their imitation. 8 
Theſe were ideas which ſuggeſted them- 
ſelves to a mind, that heartily wiſhed well 
to the cauſe of liberty and of juſt ſub- 
ordination in ſociety. And ſo long as theſe 
proſpects were in the leaſt degree probable, 
though perhaps you, Sir, would have deem- 
ed them chimerical, they were conſoling to 
one who looked forward with horror to all 
the confuſions and miſeries of civil diſcord. 
But alas! they are now totally overcaſt and 
diffipated. The Jacobins, thoſe ſworn ene- 
mies of every form of government but that 
of an imperious and tyrannical Democracy, 
have filenced every feeling of humanity, 
hung out the bloody flag of maſſacre, ſum- 
moned all the powers of intrigue, cruelty, 
and death, to their ſtandard, and devoted 
with unrelenting malice to deſtruction the 
very men whom the other day they ap- 
plauded as the faviours of their country. 
Such conſpiracies, ſuch outrages have gone 
directly, as Cicero ſays of certain diſſentions 
in the Roman ſtate, non ad commutandam, 


8 ad delendam „ 
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What then in this ſtate of things is to be 
wiſhed for? — That the ſword of Confede- 
rate Princes ſhould bathe itſelf in the blood 
of innocent thouſands, and with this tremen- 
dous ſacrifice avenge the injuſtice done by 


theſe miſcreants to their King and Country? 


— Or, that the counſels of Marat and the 


arms of Dumourier ſhould lay waſte the 


neighbouring provinces, and then plunge 
this kingdom into the ſame wretched ſtate 
of anarchy and ruin their own is now in? 
The latter calamity every ſober man muſt 
ſurely deprecate. And if the former takes 
place, while we approve the ſufferings of 
the guilty, and rejoice that peace is again 
reſtored to Europe; we ſhall ſee reaſon, con- 
fidering the viciflitude of human affairs, to 
rejoice with trembling. 

Should that ſpirit of domination, which 
has ever marked the Court of Rome, and 
received its principal ſupport from thence, 
which has ſhown itſelf in various forms 
even in many Proteſtant States, and to 
which the principles of the Revolution in 
1688 were oppoſed ; ſhould that ſpirit, I 
fay, again prevail through Europe, a 

3 thought- 
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thoughtful man, who has in recollec- 
tion the hiſtory of paſt times, who is ſen- 
fible that human nature is now much the 
ſame it was formerly, and who attentively 
reads his Bible, will not be greatly ſurprized 
or unduly diſmayed. It is good to be pre- 
pared for all events. 


Tytranny over men's perfor and pro- 
perty hath uſually originated in unjuſt 
claims on conſcience. And to compaſs the 
former, ſome pretence hath ever been found 
to juſtify the latter. The ſources of know- 

ledge have been obſtructed, and pains 
been taken to perſuade men that their in- 
tereſt was confulted in not allowing them 
to think and judge for themſelves. Such 
has bee the rife and progteſs of deſpotiſm 
among mankind. The late improvements 
therefore in philoſophy ate to be greatly 
valued, not only on their own account, but 
on that of their happy effect to promote 
free enquiry, and fo to beget love of liberty; 

objects theſe of great importance in the 
apprehenſion of every intelligent and ſenfi- 


ble man, and of every truly liberal and Be 
nerous mind. 


But 
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But it is poſſible that ſpeculative men 
may have boaſted too much of their im- 
provements in knowledge, and the friends 
of liberty may have placed too great confi- 
dence in the liberal ſpirit of the times. 
There are yet thoſe who have not given up 
the monopoly of ſcience, nor conſented that 
the trade of free enquiry ſhould be thrown 
open. And there are thoſe who (till con- 
found, and chuſe to do ſo, the terms of 
liberty and licentiouſneſs. Luft of power 
is not yet extinguiſhed in the boſoms of 
Monarchs, Ariſtocrats, or Democrats: nei- 
ther is deſpotiſm, under either of theſe 
ſtandards, yet driven out of the world. The 
lion hath not yet learned to lie down with 
the lamb, nor the leopard with the kid. 
Good men have ever been and till are in 
the minority, and Providence has yet great 


purpoſes to accompliſh, ere they riſe into — 


that ſtate of reſpectability in which they 
ſhall by and by be placed, God means yet 
to confound the wiſdom of the wiſe, and 
to bring to nought the underſtanding of the 
prudent, that no fleſh ſhould glory in his 


preſence, 
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Should philoſophers then be diſappoint- 
ed, and the old ſpirit of domination again 
prevail, it ought not to be thought ſtrange. 
Nor let good men in this caſe be unduly 
caſt down. It will be a conſoling reflection 
to their minds in the day of trial, that they 
have ſo demeaned themſelves in ſociety, as 
not by any imprudent, unſeaſonable, or un- 
juſtifiable effort to have irritated and in- 
flamed an intolerant ſpirit, and ſo to have 
been acceſſary to its painful conſequences. 
And it will be a comfort to them to believe 
that Providence, in the courſe of all human 
affairs, hath its eye ſteadily fixed on the 
cloſing ſcene, when the witneſſes, the true 
friends of virtue and piety, though ſlain, 

hall riſe again, and enjoy the fruits of juſ- 
tice, friendſhip, and piety in their nobleſt 
perfection. Let their eye alſo be fixed on 
that day, and ſo let them aſſume a courage 
becoming their characters, as champions in 
the cauſe of liberty, virtue, and religion. 
Let dignity mark their countenances, and 
ſerenity poſſeſs their breaſts. Let them 
never ſhrink back from a profeſſion of the 
truth, nor be aſhamed of bearing their teſ- 
timony 
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6 
timony to it, though it be in ſackcloth. 
Let them defend both their own innocence, 
and the noble cauſe wherein they are en- 
gaged, with Reaſon and the Word of God; 
rejecting all other weapons or modes of de- 
fence, as not only ineffectual, but tending 
to animoſity and confuſion. The good 
man neither aſks nor needs the aid of male- 
volent invective or clamourous abuſe : 


© Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu, 
Nec venenatis gravida ſagittis, 
FS hhbareträ.“ 


With joy let us all, who fear God, look 
forward, amidſt our various ſpeculations, to 
the glorious day before us, and not be un- 
reaſonably anxious about any intervening 
events, however unpleaſant and contrary to 
our wiſhes. 

To obſerve the influence of divine Pro- 
vidence in all the occurrences of life, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the magnitude we have been 
ſpeaking of, is the delight as well as duty 
of Chriſtians : and, perſuaded that ſuch 
events are in perfect uniſon with the pre- 
ditions of the Bible, they feel themſelves 
* diſ- 


Ea} 

 tifpofed to place firm confidence in the 
great Governor of the world, and to addreſs 
their ardent prayers to him . that his king- 
dom may come, and his will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven.” And it is the 
duty of men, in their collective as well as 
individual capacity, to regard and review the 
providence of God. The Greeks, Romans, 
and other Pagan nations carried their devo- 
tion even to ſuperſtition. Such exceſs muſt 
have been offenſive to Heaven ; but ſurely 
it was much leſs ſo than a total diſregard 
if not abſolute diſavowal of the ſuperin- 
tending influence of the Deity in human 
The guilt of this kind which the French 
nation have contracted, amidſt the tre- 
mendous convulſions of their Empire, every 
thoughtful and pious man muſt have mark- 
ed with concern and deteſtation, We have 
ſcarce heard from the beginning to the pre- 
ſent time an appeal once made to God ; his 
name mentioned in any of their documents, 
inſtructions, or decrees; or a prayer ad- 
dreſſed to him for the guidance of their 
counſels or the ſucceſs of their arms. The 
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urgency of their affairs might require their 
aſſembling for the buſineſs of the ſtate, on 
the day they had been accuſtomed to pay 
fome regard to the Deity; but the gay 
amuſements of the evening, inſtead of re- 
ceiving a check at a time when reaſon and 
religion demanded the moſt ſerious reflee- 
tion, have been encouraged and promoted. 
And even the notice of the Chriſtian era 
ſeems to be expunged from their calendar. 
Theſe circumſtances, though of little ac- 
count with ſome, have not failed to make 
unfavourable impteſſions on the minds of 
the ſober and thoughtful part of mankind. 

But it is time to pauſe. Theſe general 
obſervations on the French Revolution have, 
I fear, been carried to too great a length. 
The buſineſs, however, before us will I 
hope. be ſhortened by this treſpaſs on the 
patience of the company. Whatever ob- 
jections you may have, Sir, continued the 
Diſſenter, to our conduct on this extraor- 
dinary occaſion, may, I think, now be eaſily 
obviated. | 

Why, Sir, replied the Churchman, I have 
nothing to object to the Diſſenters, but 
— what 
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obſerved in the courſe of this debate, that 
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what public report hath brought to my 
ears; and that I muſt acknowledge hath 
made an unfavourable impreſſion on my 
mind, with reſpe& to their temper and 
views. It has been ſaid abroad, ** that they 
of all people expreſſed the greateſt joy at 
the firſt news of the French Revolution; 
that they have afſembled in one place and 
another, on the annual day of feſtivity, to 
commemorate that event; that they have 
ſent letters of congratulation to the National 
Aſſembly and other Societies in France, 
from whom they have received in return 


| fraternal acknowledgments of affection, gra- 


titude, and eſteem ; that they have not only 
aſſured them of their good wiſhes, but 
offered them all the aſſiſtance in their 


power, towards carrying on their deſign; 


and that Paine's book, ſo manifeſtly in- 
tended to excite ſedition, they read with 
avidity, and circulated with no ſmall atten- 


tion and eagerneſs.” 


Before I reply to theſe charges, anſwered 
the Diſſenter, you muſt allow me, Sir, to 
remind you of what I have more than once 
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the faults of individuals, be they what they 
may, ought not in juſtice to be imputed to 
the body to which they. belong, or to be 
conſidered as affording a criterion of its ge- 
neral character and complexion. If indeed 
the letters of congratulation which you 
ſpeak of, had been ſent from the general 
body of Diſſenters, or from any ſociety con- 
ſiſting merely of Diſſenters, there would be 
ſome force in this reaſoning. But that is 
not the fact. Whatever, therefore, we have 
further to ſay on this ſubject, whether in a 
way of juſtification, excuſe, or blame, is to 
be conſidered as applicable to individuals 

only. Wa 
This faid, I beg your attention a moment 
to the following obſervations.—Every man 
has a right to inform himſelf of what is 
paſſing in the world, to ſpeculate on public 
events, and reaſon with his neighbour about 
them. This I ſuppoſe none will deny. 
People may indeed ſpend more time than 
they ought in political enquiries, and pro- 
nounce too haſtily on matters of which they 
can have only an imperfect knowledge. 
But though ſuch conduct may be impru- 


dent, 
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dent, it is not abſolutely criminal, unleſs by 
their {peculations they hurt their own 
affairs, or ſuffer themſelves to be precipi- 
tated into undue heats, and thereby diſturb 
the peace of ſociety, and obſtruct the proſ- 

perity of the ſtate. 

Nor is it to be wandered at, when great 
events take place in the world, that a 
thoughtful man ſhould feel pleaſure or pain, 
according to his apprehenſion of their na- 
ture and importance, and the conſequences 
they may be likely to draw after them. His 
benevolent concern for the welfare of man- 
kind will not ſuffer him to he a mere ſpec- 
tator of ſuch occurrences: they cannot fail 
of intereſting his paſſions. What good 
man, when he firſt heard of the cmancipa- 
tion of the French nation from a diſgraceful 
and cruel bondage, in which they had been 
held for many ages, but muſt feel joy? Was 
his joy criminal? Did he do wrong in expreſ- 
ſing it to his neighbour ? Or if he and a few 
friends thought fit to meet. together for this 
pur poſe, without any the moſt diſtant views 
of creating or propagating an unfavourable 
idea of the Eruiſh Conſtitution, or diſturb- 
| ng 
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ing the peace of ſociety, where was the evil 
of ſuch a meeting ? 

I admit that when in the progreſs of the 
French affairs, their new Conſtitution be- 
gan to be talked of by ſome, as a fit model 
for all the other nations of Europe to copy 
after, it was high time for the friends of 
their country to be upon their guard againſt 
every thing in their conduct, that might be 
conſtrued by ill-diſpoſed perſons into a ten- 
dency to promote diſaffection to Govern- 
ment and ſedition in Society. I therefore 
highly diſapprove of the letters of congra- 
tulation ſent abroad, which you refer to: 
they were in my opinion, to ſay the beſt of 
them, very indiſcreet, as they contributed 
not a little to inflame the paſſions of thoſe, 
. who were apprehenſive that ſome ill- de- 
ſigns were framing againſt this Country. 
And if there were any offers made of ſup- 
port to the Jacobins or other French So- 
cieties, every ſober man muſt without s- 
tation condemn them. 

The freedom of the preſs in every coun- 
try ought to be held ſacred; and no man 
who reaſons ſoberly on queſtions either of 

phi- 
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philoſophy, juriſprudence, or divinity, is 


deſerving of cenſure. But he who ſhall in 
any country declare himſelf hoſtile to the 
eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of it, treat the 
characters of the diſtinguiſhed ſupporters _ 
and defenders of it contumeliouſly, and avow 
his intention by circulating oppoſite theo- 
ries of his own, to ſubvert it; can never 
ſurely expect to be treated in any other 
light, than as an offender againſt the ſtate. 
What degree of this guilt falls to the lot of 
the much talked of Paine, no one who has 
attentively read his books can be at a loſs to 
ſay. There are no doubt many truths con- 
tained in them; but the ſpirit that prevails 
through them, the reflections caſt on the 
memory of King William, and on his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, with many other matters that 


might be mentioned, bring him clearly 
vithin that ſtatute of ſound ſenſe, as well 
as of the Bible, Thou ſhalt not revile 
the Gods (or the Rulers) of thy people.” 


And if ſuch be the character of the books, 
and the avowed intention of their author, 
they who circulated them, knowing their 
contents, and wiſhing to promote his views, 

| are 
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are juſtly chargeable with being guilty of 
Kditious practices. Whoever, Mr. 
Locke, “either ruler, or ſubject, by force 
goes about to invade the rights of either 
prince or people, .and lays the foundation 
for overturning the conſtitution and frame 
of any juſt government, is highly guilty of 
the greateſt crime, I think, a man is ca- 
pable of, being to anſwer for all thoſe miſ- 
chiefs of blood, rapine, and deſolation, 
which the breaking to pieces of govern- 
ments bring on a country. And he, who 
does it, is juſtly to be efteemed the com- 
mon enemy and peſt of mankind ; and is to 
be treated accordingly.” 

The conduct which I before pointed out 
as indifcreet, and therefore reprehenſible, 
is, I acknowledge, to be imputed to ſome 
among the Diſſenters. And a few of them 
may poſſibly have imbibed republican prin- 
_ ciples, and fo given occaſion of ſuſpicion, 
that they are not friendly to the Conſtitu- 
tion : but I hope none of thern come within 
the charge of thoſe ſeditious practices, 
which we have denounced as moſt unqueſ- 
tionably criminal. Of this I am ſure, that 

K ſuch 
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ſuch characters, if ſuch there are, are held 
in deteſtation by the general body of Diſ- 
ſenters. 

Indeed there is a ſtrong preſumption in 
favour of the Diſſenters, that the reports 
invidiouſly circulated concerning them as a 
body, cannot be true : a preſumption ariſing 
both from their political ſtate and their reli- 
giaus character. 

The ſituation in which their diſſent from 
the Church of England places them, is ſuch 
as would render it highly imprudent in 
them, by an irritable and factious conduct, 
to bring their character for peaceableneſs 
and moderation into queſtion with the ſtate. 
Although they are in a ſtate of legal ſecu- 
rity, yet that ſecurity they are conſidered 
as enjoying under the idea of an act of To- 
leration. And would the minority, in any 
country, ſo egregioully trifle with their own 
happineſs, as wantonly to provoke thoſe 
who have-the. power in their hands to de- 
prive them of their liberties ; having at the 


fame time no other excuſe to make for the 


provocation given, than that their liberties 
Sd 7 nn Y a being 
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being their natural right they are ar to 
no man for them ? 

Their religious character likewiſe con- 
firms the preſumption, that the cry raiſed 
againſt them is not founded in truth. The 
Diſſenters do no doubt differ among them- 
ſelves upon many theological queſtions. 
And it is to be feared too many of them 
enter not into the ſpirit of the religion they 
profeſs: but it is otherwiſe I truſt with the 
far greater part of them. And theſe, urged 
by infinitely nobler motives than merely 
thoſe of a regard to their temporal ſecurity 
and happineſs, conſider it as their indiſpen- 
fible duty, not to fay how congenial it is to 
their religious feelings, to copy after the 
example of their divine Maſter ; every ac- 
tion of whoſe life was marked with the fair 
characters of meekneſs, peaceableneſs, ſelf- 
denial, for- neſs, indifference to the world, 
and a generous concern for the welfare of 
mankind. With this bright pattern before 
their eyes, together with thoſe of the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, and of their own pious anceſ- 
ters, who patiently endured ſeeing him who 
is inviſible, and had reſpect to the recom- 
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pence of reward; with theſe examples, I 
lay, before their eyes, it is hardly to be im- 
agined that they can be that reſtleſs, con- 
tentious, ſeditious kind of people, which 
too many have haſtily and unjuſtly ſuppoſed 
them to be. 

But the matter is not left on the 98004 
of mere preſumptive evidence. For their 
juſtification from theſe charges they appeal 
to their general conduct, and to their ꝑub- 
lic acts. Go into their religious aſſemblies, 
Sir, where they are accuſtomed to make 
ſupplications, prayers, and interceſſions for 
the King, and all that are in authority; and 
de a witneſs of the devotion with which 
they perform this part of their duty, ac» 
knowledging their obligation to lead peace- 
able lives in all godlineſs and honefty ; a 
conduct which they are perſuaded is good 
and acceptable in the fight of God our 
Saviour.—In their addrefſes on various oc- 
caſiens, to his Majeſty, they have not failed 
to expreſs their duty, affection, and loyalty, 
after a manner becoming good ſubjets— 
And they have lately declared in the moſt 

| — manner to all the world, that 
cc they 
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« = venerate the Conſtitution of their 
Country, are firmly attached to the preſent 
Royal Family, revere the laws, and hold 
all factious and ſeditious n in the 
greateſt deteſtation.“ 

Having ſaid this, you will allow me, Sir, 
to add, that they are ready on all occaliogs, 
with the like ſincerity and firmneſs to aſ- 
ſert, that they ſteadily adhere to the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution in 1688, as founded 
in the trueſt reaſon, and no way repugnant 
to the word of God. In theſe principles 
they have been inſtructed by their pious 
anceſtors. In theſe they glory. And for 
theſe they contend with the greater ear- 
neſtneſs, as they cannot forget that the in- 


tolerant and flaviſh principles oppoſed to 


them, have more than once endangered the 
Conſtitution, had like to have prevented 
the acceſſion af the preſent Royal Family 
to the throne, and by two rebellions ſhook 
the foundations of it. | 

And now lay your hand upon your heart, 
Sir, and ſay, Whether you think the prin- 
ciples of the Diſſenters are ſuch as give the 
leaſt countcnance to the report. which have 
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been induſtriouſly ſpread concerning them, 
as a people whoſe very exiſtence is dange- 
rous to ſociety? And whether you really 
think, that the imprudent, and if you will 
criminal, conduct of ſome among them is 
ſuch as can with juſtice fix a diſhonourable 
and ſuſpicious imputation on the whole? 
You will I am ſure reply in the negative. 

Iam a friend of all mankind, a hearty 
lover of my country, and feel myſelf moſt 
affectionately concerned for the reputation, 
ſecurity, and happineſs of the Diſſenters, of 
which body I have the honour to be one. 
Were they, numerous as they are, all pre- 
ſent, you ſhould, Sir, for once hear a ſer- 
mon from the lips of a Non-confarmiſt, to 
which I perſuade myſelf they would pay a 
ſerious and chearful attention, and which 
you would approve. It ſhould be a ſhort 
one, not of the length theirs are uſually 
ſaid to be. It ſhould be this: 
Read your Bible. Fear God, ho- 
* nour the King. Be ſubject to the higher 
* powers, not only for wrath, but alſo for 
« conſcience ſake : to the King as ſupreme, 
«© and unto Governors, as unto them that 
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are ſent by him for the puniſhment of. 
evil doers, and for the praiſe of them 
that do well. For ſo it is the will of 
God, that · with well-doing ye may put 
to ſilence the ignorance of fooliſh men. 
As free and not uſing your liberty as a 
cloak of maliciouſneſs, but as the ſer- 
vants of God. Render to all their due, 
tribute to whom tribute is due, cuſtom ; 
to whom cuſtom, fear to whom fear, 

honour to whom honour. If it be poſſi- 


* ble, as much as lieth in you, live peace- 


ably with all men. Study to be quiet, 
and to do your own buſineſs. Set your 
affections on things above, and not on 
things on the earth. Strive to enter in 
at the ſtrait. gate. Work out your own 
ſalvation with fear and trembling. Let 
your moderation be known unto all men. 
The Lord is at hand. Yes, he cometh, 
he cometh quickly; to call all men to 
account for the deeds done in the body. 
And be aſſured the queſtion then will be, 
not whether you were an Ariſtocrat or a 
Democrat, whether you were for this 


or that form of government, or were of 
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this or that political party; but whether 


you have been a faithful ſervant of God, 
a meck diſciple of Chriſt, a well-wiſher 
* toall men, and a friend to your own im- 
* mortal ſoul?” Such ſhould be my Ser- 
mon. And I repeat it again, the generality 
if not all of them, would I am perſuaded 
corglally ſay, Amen, 

The Churchman replied, I am ſatisfied, 
Sir, with your account of the Diſſenters, 
and am fully convinced that their princi- 
ples are founded in reaſon, and are in per- 
fect uniſon'with the doctrines and precepts 
of Chriſtianity. You yield then, faid the 
reſt of the company, the palm. I do, faid 
he, with great chearfulneſs. And whatever 
may have been my former prejudices 
againſt the Diſſenters, I aſſure you, Sir, 
whenever in future I ſhall fall in company 
with any one of that perſuaſion, I ſhall 
preſume, till I have full evidence to the 
contrary, that he is a ſenſible, peaceable, 


and pious man. The reſt of the company 


with great good nature joined in this con- 
cluſion. And ſo our diſcourſe on Diſſeut- 
ing-Politics cloſed. 
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Thus you have, my friend, the iſſue of 
this buſineſs, and I am perſuaded that with 
the reaſoning thus ſtated to you, though a 
Churchman, you will not proteſt againſt 
the award given. If theſe long letters, on 
a ſubject perfectly new to you, have afforded 
you any amuſement and inſtruction, I ſhall 


be happy; and you are at liberty to make 
what uſe of them you pleaſe. 


I am yours, &c; 


THE EN D, 


